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EDNESDAY, June 21, 1899, 
\W was a memorable day in the 

history of the Connecticut 
River. The thousands who thronged 
its banks or watched from the 
bridges that span its broad flood that 
summer day saw an ensign never be- 
fore spread to the river breezes. 
At the bow of a river steamer 
floated proudly the President’s flag. 
The river was the highway over which 
the chief executive of the nation 
passed from the welcome of Holyoke 
and the commencement celebrations 
of Mount Holyoke and Smith to the 
welcome of Springfield. 

The Connecticut River has been 
the highway for many travellers in 
the days that are past, and over its 
waters many crafts have sped bearing 
their varied freight up and down the 
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valley. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to recall some of the early events 
of river navigation and traffic. For 
many years there was a fleet of vari- 
ous crafts on the river above tide 
water, that with oar or sail or steam 
made its way far up the narrowing 
valley, where the shadows of the hills 
of New Hampshire darken the river 
in the morning and those of Vermont 
in the afternoon. The Connecticut 
has been navigated above tide water 
more than any other New England 
stream. In its valley parts of four 
states are embraced; and the fertile 
intervales that stretch along its banks 
and the wooded hills that guard them 
invited the settler. The river was an 
important highway for two hundred 
years. 

The Spaniard is now given the 
honor of the discovery of the Connect- 
icut River. Estevan Gomez, in 1525, 
followed the coast from Labrador to 
Florida, and discovered it. Others 
have claimed the honor. The Dutch 
put forward pretensions and claimed 
the territory of Connecticut on the 
ground of discovery of the river and 
first settlement on its banks. The 
English accorded the honor to “Mr. 
Winslow of Plymouth,” who, they 
affirmed, went there when “the Dutch 
had neither trading house nor any 
pretence to a foot of land there.” 
William Bradford, however, acknowl- 
edges that the Dutch informed the 
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English about the river country and 
urged them to settle it. Several years 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh the Dutch had sailed up the 
river and named it “Fresh River” and 
drawn it on their maps. 

-The Restless, Adrien Block’s little 
vessel, built at New Amsterdam to re- 
place one that was burned, was the 
first white man’s vessel to sail up the 
Connecticut River. When the Eng- 
lish became interested in the valley, 
the white man’s sails were more fre- 
quently seen. The little bark, Bless- 
ing, owned by John Winthrop, Jr., 
entered the river in 1632. The year 
1633 may be taken as the date of the 
opening of the river to navigation. 
That year the Dutch built their 
trading house at Hartford, and the 
men of Plymouth built theirs and 
gained the first move in the struggle 
with the Dutch for supremacy in the 
valley. Since that eventful season, 
the white man’s craft, small or large, 
propelled by oar, sail or steam, has 
annually stemmed its current. The 
Bachelor was a vessel that made early 
voyages to the river. Governor 
Winthrop of Boston mentions it in a 
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letter (1636) to his son at Saybrook. 
and also mentions a lighter, a pin- 
nace and a shallop, which were 
bound for the river. William 
Pynchon of Springfield had a shallop 
which he kept below the Enfield 
Falls, where he had a warehouse. A 
little fleet was gathering for the use 
of the colonists in the development of 
trade or in the exigencies of war. 
One of the warlike enterprises in 
which the river fleet was employed 
was during the first great struggle ci 
the valley plantations with the na- 
tives. The position of the white men 
on the river was an exposed one. 
They were cut off from the other 
colonies by a vast stretch of forest 
and by a greater stretch of sea. The 
Pequots began their depredations 
early in the spring of 1636. They 
beset the fort at Saybrook, and, 
although the attack failed, it caused 
the imperilled settlers “much fear and 
astonishment to see their bould at- 
tempts in the face of danger.” The 
English had some scores to settle 
with the Pequots which later might 
have issued in conflict, but this was a 
struggle for the existence of their set- 
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MAJOR PYNCHON’S ACCOUNT BOOK. 
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AN OLD VIEW OF THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AT MOUNT TOM. 


Reproduced from Professor Hitchcock’s “ Sketch of the Scenery of Massachusetts,”’ published in 1842 


tlements. They faced the crisis 
bravely and fitted out an expedition 
to invade the stronghold of their foe. 
John Mason was in command. In 
his “Brief History of the Pequot 
War,” Mason reports that his force 
“shipped in one Pink, one Pinnace 
and one Shallop.” This last boat be- 
longed to William Pynchon. The 
progress of this fleet down the river 
was retarded by some of the vessels 
getting aground several times, expe- 
riences which made the friendly In- 
dians, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, impatient, “not being wonted to 
such things with their small canoes.” 

The undertaking was a desperate 
and a bold one. The homes of the 
settlers were left almost defenceless 
while they by river and sea and forest 
trail sought the stronghold of the 
enemy. The victory was a decisive 
one. The Pequots met the terrible 
fate they planned to visit upon the 
settlements, and Captain Mason was 
the hero of the valley. The Rev. 
Thomas Prince wrote: “In my Con- 
templations of the Divine Providence 
towards the People of New England, 


I have often tho’t what a special 
Favour it was, that there came over 
with the first Settlers of Plimouth and 
Connecticut Colonies, which in those 
times were especially exposed to the 
superior Power of the Barbarians 
round about them, two brave Eng- 
lishmen bred to arms in the Dutch 
Netherlands, viz., Capt. Miles Stand- 
ishof Plimouth,and Capt. John Mason 
of Connecticut, Gentlemen of tried 
Valour, Military Skill and Conduct.” 

The colonists in the Connecticut 
Valley turned their attention early to 
shipbuilding. Trade could not fol- 
low the Indian trails from the bay to 
the valley, as some of the first set- 
tlers did on the long journey to their 
new home. The water highway in- 
vited the building of crafts suited to 
navigate it. Transportation on the 
river presented some special prob- 
lems. These received attention from 
the beginning. Lion Gardiner, a na- 
tive of Scotland, an officer who served 
in Holland, came to Boston in 1635, 
and was engaged by John Winthrop, 
Jr., to construct the fort at Saybrook, 
which when finished he commanded 
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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AT HADLEY. 


From Professor Hitchcock’s ‘* Sketch of the Scenery of Massachusetts.” 


for a while. He gave attention to 
this matter, and when a Dutch ship 
carpenter came to Saybrook, he 
wrote to the governor of the river: 
“T doe intend to set the Dutchman to 
make a Dutch smacke sayle, which 
shall carry 30 or 40 tun of goods, and 
not draw 3 foote and a halfe of water, 
princepully to transport goods and 
passengers up the river in safety.” 
The problem of river transportation 
for Springfield was made more diffi- 
cult because of the falls at Enfield. 
The Indian canoes could pass them 
in safety, and in time the Springfield 
builders had learned to construct flat- 
boats with which they ran the falls. 
The Connecticut Colony early 
adopted a policy of encouragement oi 
shipbuilding. One of the earliest 
legislative acts in this direction 
(1642) aimed at “the better furnishing 
the River with cordage towards the 
rigging of Shipps.” It enjoined per- 
sons having hemp seed to sow it or 
sell it to others “within the River, 
that they may soe the same.” Com- 
pulsory planting for the benefit of 
shipping this was. The owners of a 


new ship at Wethersfield were given 
“libberty” to get a shipload of pipe 
staves for the first cargo. A cargo at 
the cost of production was practical 
encouragement to shipowners, al- 
though they did not term it a subsidy. 

There were not many _ vesseis 
owned on the river in the seventeenth 
century. From .official records of 
1680, we learn that at Saybrook there 
were two small sloops, whose ton- 
nage is not given; at Lyme there was 
a ketch of seventy tons ; at Middletown 
a ship of seventy tons; and at Hart- 
ford ashipof ninetytons. Vessels that 
traded on the river came chiefly from 
3ostonand New Yorkand took the val- 
ley products to theformer port. Hart- 
ford was one of the principal ports of 
the Connecticut Colony at this time. 

Shipbuilding increased with the 
growth of the river communities in 
the eighteenth century. The river 
towns held their interest in this in- 
dustry for a long period, although not 
so favorably situated for its prosecu- 
tion as many other New England 
communities. The Connecticut could 
not rival the Kennebec. At various 
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points from its mouth to the second 
series of falls, vessels have been built 
and industries connected with ship- 
building have flourished. At Wind- 
sor, Longmeadow, Springfield and 
Chicopee there has been shipbuild- 
ing. The Windsor historian records 
the cost of the dinner when a brigan- 
tine was launched at that place. A 
twenty-pound feast honored the fair 
Peggy's introduction to the river. 
Samuel Colton, a Longmeadow mer- 
chant of the eighteenth century, built 
his own vessels. They were not Great 
Easterns, for they must pass Enfield 
Falls at the spring orautumn freshets, 
but good substan- 
tial craft in which 
Longmeadow ex- 
ports of staves, 
hoop lumber and 
tobacco could 
find a market. 
In the present 
century steam- 
boats for river 


was called a “Bostonian paragraph,” 
appeared in a paper of the time, de- 
scribing in grandiloquent terms theim- 
portant event of the launching of an- 
other war vessel, in 1799, at Chatham, 
which bore thename of the Connecticut. 
From “the gazing thousands,” the 
“peal of Federalism” burst forth as 
the stout ship glided into the water: 
“While shad and salmon feel the patriot 
glow, 
And throng in numerous shoals the 
watery way, 
And sturgeon from the depths below, 
Leap up her matchless beauty to survey.” 


There are two smaller crafts much 
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service were built 
at Longmeadow 
and Springfield. 
Chicopee built 
a schooner in 
1749, probably 
the first schooner 
built in fresh 
waters in New 
England. 

The river has 
made —_ contribu- 
tiens to the 
American navy. 
In 1775 Essex 
built a twenty- 
four gun ship, 
the Oliver Crom- 
well—a good 
name for a ship 
intended to bat- 
tle for the free- 
dom of the col- 
onies. <A para- 
graph, which in 
deference to the 
literary suprem- 
acy of Boston 





OM” huhal Gull ipropiicrer of 
sHare N°Megpof the Locks and Canals 
on that part of Connecticut River, which 
lies between the mouth of Chickopee Ri- 


ver, so called, in Springfield, and the mouth of Stony 
brook so called, in South-Hadley, in the county of Hamp- 
shire ; which share is transferrable by assignment .on 
the back of this certificate, the fame being figned and fealed 
by fuch Proprietor, and acknowledged before fome Juflice of 
the Peace, and recorded at length by the Clerk of the Pro- 
prictors, in a book kept for that purpofe. 


In teftimony whereof, the feal of the Corporation is here- 
unto affixed the YF day of Prenbar in the Year of our 
Lorp, 18057 





President of the 
Corporation. 
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7 } Proprietor's Clerk. 


In the possession of the Holyoke Water Power Company. 
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used on the river that should be men- 
tioned. The first is the canoe. The 
red navigators paddled up and down 
the river in it on their errands of 
trade or hunting or war. It was an 
important vehicle to dwellers by the 
river, whether. white men or red men. 
State reads did not stretch their hard- 
ened surface along its banks. The 
stream was a highway whose course 
needed not to be blazed on forest 
trees, that the white man might not 
miss-his way. The Springfield free- 
men made the canoe the subject of 
legislation. The records show re- 
strictions against felling “canoe trees” 
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CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
canoe fleet in home waters. Public 
safety demanded that the Indian 


should not possess the white man’s 
gun or boat. These local regulations 
reflect the general laws of the Bay 
Colony. Many Springfield settlers 
had farms on the west side of the 
river, and the canoe was especialiy 
valuable upon a stream which at this 
point was not spanned by a bridge till 
the white man had lived more than a 
century and a half upon its banks. 
Considerations of public convenience 
and safety led the Springfield legis- 
lator to make minute regulations re- 
garding a craft so useful to him. 
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within the bounds of the plantation 
without general consent. An order 
passed in February, 1638, gave liberty 
to any inhabitant to cut a tree for a 
canoe, but the same order forbids 
him to sell it beyond the bounds of 
the town until it was five years old. 
These local regulations were not 
dead letters upon the municipal 
statute books. Fines were imposed 
for violating them, and we may read 
the names of delinquent inhabitants. 
Ancient Agawam intended to keep its 


On one memorable occasion the 
canoe played an important part in the 
history of Hartford and Windsor. 
The year following the Pequot war 
came the famine. During the period 
of hostilities but little planting was 
done. “What we plant is before our 
doors ; little anywhere else.” These 
words from a letter sent to William 
Pynchon tell a pathetic story. Fear 
of the lurking savage with tomahawk 
and scalping knife kept the terrorized 
planter close to the protecting walls 
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m THE STEAM-BOAT 


:| BLANCHARD, 





York HAvine convenient accommoda- 
=% tions for passengers and light 
freight, will leave Springfield for Hart- 
ford, every morning (Sundays except- 
ed) at 7 o'clock, and arrive in Hartford 
about half past ten—will leave Hart- 
ford a quarter before 2 o'clock P. M. 
and arrive in Springfield about 7 
o'clock. 
For passage or freight apply in Spring- 
» field, to Col. Russell ay <4 Aas 
Coffee House—J. Smith, at the Frank- 
lin Hotel—Thaddeus C. Eaton, at the 
Village Hotel, or Jeremy Warriner, at 
the Eagle Tavern. In Hartford, apply 
to Chapin é& Northam, and D. Goodale. 
June 16, 1830. tf 
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‘THE STEAM BOAT 
VERMONT, 
bs otege been much improved in 

her size and .speed, will ply 

Dairy between Springfield and Hart- 
ford—leaving Springfield, from the foot 
of Howard-street, at 1-4 past 7 o'clock, 
A. M. and Hartford at 2 P. M. 

Passengers can be sure of arriving at 
Hartford and Springfield at the proper 
hours, the Vermont having the power 
toascend the Falis at Enfield, when 
the Canal is out of order, in equally as 
quick time as when passing through the. 
Canai—the Vermont will therefore lose 
ho trip. 

(> Particular attention will be paid 






. to PASSENGERS. 


Carriages will be provided at Mose- 
ley’s Coffee House, to bring passengers 
from the Hill, and also at the landing 
of the boat to convey ers to the 


Hill and other parts of the Village, free . 


of extra charge. 
The boat will leave precisely at 
1-4 past 7 o'clock ; all freight must be 


ti on board by 7 o'clock. 


DVERTISEMENTS IN 


THE SPRINGFIELD “RE- 
PUBLICAN’ OF THE 


IVER STEAMBOATS. 


For Pascage or Freight apply at the 


Boat or at the store of 
RONTECOU, HUNT & CO. 
fare $) each way. 
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try what Providence 
would for their relief.” 
They found relief at 
Pocumtuck (Deerfield) ; 
and “the Indians brought 
down to Hartford and 
Windsor Fifty Canoes 
laden with Corn at one 
time. Never was the like 
to this Day.” Corn stii! 
grows on Deerfield 
meadows, but the red 
man and the canoe fleet 
have vanished forever. 
The flatboat is the sec- 
ond of the smaller craft 
used on the _ river. 


Freight was conveyed 
from Springfield to 


Warehouse Point chiefly: 
in canoes and flatboats. 
There are frequent en- 
tries of credits in Major 
John Pynchon’s. books 
against the names of cer- 
tain Springfield men for 
“a voyadge down y* 
falls.” Fourpence per 
bushel was generally 


of his log house or the stockade. A 
severe winter killed much of the stock 
and exhausted the scanty harvest 
The heavy expense of the war made 
a great drain upon the finances of 
the colony. The spring of 1638 
found the people in distress. Mason 
adds a paragraph to his “Brief His- 
tory of the Pequot War,” concerning 
their hard condition, to relieve which 
he and two others were implored by 
the General Court of Connecticut “to 


ped oll 7 eat lacie sae 
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paid them for taking grain down the 
river. Names familiar in the history 
of Springfield have such credits to 
their accounts. A statue stands in 
the public square to the memory of 
one of these men, who could take a 
boat over Enfield Falls; but the gun 
on his shoulder shows that Miles 
Morgan was more soldier than river 
man. Joseph Parsons, a trader in 
furs, was another skilful boatman, 
who could pilot a boat over the falls. 
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This trip was not without hazard. 
William Pynchon wrote to his good 
friend, Governor Winthrop, and re- 
ported that the Lord was pleased “to 
mingle some afflictions with his 
mercies for the last Wednesday 2 of 
our town going down River with a 
cano laden with Corne & other 
goods were cast away.” But al- 
though canoes were “so uncertain” 


that they called them “naughty” and 
passed orders that seem to regard 
them as culprits to be punished for 
their misdeeds, the Springfield mer- 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE ENFIELD CANAL AT WINDSOR LOCKs. 


chant does not refer to them when he 
piously hopes the Lord will help them 
“to labor for more weanedness from 
thes empty creatures that are so un- 
certain.” 

Who invented the steamboat? We 
do not attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, but wish to recall the claim to 
this honor of one who lived by the 
Connecticut and tested his invention 
on its waters. His story was told 
over forty years ago by one who in 
boyhood saw the wonderful craft, and 
more recently has been recounted 


THE 








CONNECTICUT RIVER. 

with greater detail in the publication 
of a Granite State antiquarian so- 
ciety.* Perhaps we should not call 
a boat just large enough to hold a 
man, some rude machinery and a little 
wood a steamboat. Such a diminu- 
tive craft propelled by steam Captain 
Samuel Morey operated on the Con- 
necticut River near the close of the 
last century. The river has the honor 
at least of an experiment in the appli- 
cation of steam to the movement of 
boats, if we do not dignify the Morey 
craft with the term “steamboat.” 


The fur trade supplied a large pro- 
portion of the exports of the valley in 
the seventeenth century. The Eng- 
lish were attracted to this region not 
alone by the fertility of the soil, but by 
the prospects of a remunerative trade 
with the natives. “Trading cloth,” 
the product of English looms, could 
be profitably exchanged for the skins 
of beaver, otter, mink and _ other 
spoils of the Indians’ skill in hunting. 
Trade was the leading influence with 


*See also Preble’s ‘History of Steam Navigation,’ 
page 29. 
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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AT SOUTH HADLEY, SHOWING A PORTION OF THE OLD CANAL DAM. 


the Plymouth people when- they be- 
gan to turn attention to the valley. 
They had ‘need to looke out wher 
they could advantage them selves to 
help them out of their ingagements.” 
Thus the Pilgrim trading house pre- 
ceded the house of the settler on the 
bank of the “Long River.” The 
Dutch built their “House of Good 
Hope” at Hartford with 
the same vision of gain 
from the pelt of the furry 
denizen of forest and 
stream. The agricultural 
possibilities of the fertile 
valley attracted the actual 
hhome-makers; but all 
could appreciate the value 
of fur. The leader of the 
Springfield settlers was a 
trader. William Pynchon 
had extensive dealings 
with the Indians. He had 
the franchise of the fur 
trade in the vicinity of 
Springfield. He paid “the 
publicque” for the  priv- 
ilege either by a tax upon 
each beaver skin bought 
or by an annual gross tax. 

The colonies regarded 
the fur trade as a state 
franchise. The Bay Col- 
ony affirmed this position, 


A GLIMPSE OF 


with a formal “whereas,’—that the 
trade of furs with the Indians prop- 
erly belonged to the commonwealth 
and not to individuals. It farmed the 
trade as a means of revenue, and 
enacted laws to protect those to whom 
the franchise was sold. In the con- 
trol of individual action it went as far 
as to enact that “no person of the 





THE CANAL AT SOUTH HADLEY. 
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TURNER’S FALLS. 


Bay” should .rade outside its limits 
with the Indians. 

Springfield was the centre of the fur 
trade of the river; and this trade was 
in the hands of the Pynchons, father 
and son, for many years. Major 
Pynchon sublet the franchise to 
others, who sold him their furs at a 
price agreed upon each season, and 
he furnished them with trading cloth 
and wampum and whatever other 
goods they needed in their dealings 
with the Indians. On his ledger ap- 
pear credits to Thomas Cooper, 
chiefly for furs, to the amount of 386 
pounds one shilling and sixpence. 
At the foot of this account is the in- 
frequent statement that the balance is 
against the merchant: “So rests due 
to Tho. Cooper 27-00-00.” 

The furs were made up into bun- 
dles and packed in hogsheads to be 
shipped. A few, however, were 
shipped in bundles. John Pynchon 
packed for England in six years 
(1652-1657) forty-seven hogsheads of 


beaver. There were 8,992 skins, and 
they weighed 13,139 pounds. Skins 
of the otter, mink, muskrat, sable, 
fox and raccoon are also mentioned. 
Moose skins were sent away in num- 
bers which indicate that this huge 
animal must have been abundant at 
that time in some parts of the valley. 
The Dutch who hoped to control the 
fur trade of the Connecticut re- 
venged themselves occasionally upon 
the English. “The 6 hh* & Moose 
skins sent Mr. Garret Oct 8 1653 were 
taken by y® Dutch & all lost.” There 
were some risks which Mr. Pynchon 
had to take when his furs were sent 
across the Atlantic. 

There were other exports. The fer- 
tile soil repaid the planter with abun- 
dant harvests. The valley was the 
western grain field for the less fertile 
eastern colonies. Statements of 
“Corne sent to Boston” show thai 
Springfield produced a considerable 
surplus. In the spring and summer 
of 1654, shipments to the amount of 
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1,827 bushels of wheat and pease are 
recorded. Mr. Pynchon shipped at 
one time 153 bushels of wheat for 
Pastor Moxon, whose salary like that 
of New England clergymen in those 
early times was stated in pounds 
sterling and paid in bushels; and a 
grave and judicial parish committee 
annually consulted with him to deter- 
mine how the value of the payments 
should be expressed in terms of the 
pastoral call. 

The articles exported from Spring- 
field represent the exports of the vai- 
ley. The Springfield merchant 
“freighted” on the ship Desire as part 
of one cargo twenty “barrells of 
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THE CANAL 
flower” and fourteen “barrells of 
porke.” An entry, “Voyedge Dr to 


provisions,” shows that flour, pork 
and codfish were staple articles of 
diet on board the Sea Flower on a 
trip to “the Barbados.” The crew 
of the Desire had some beef and bread 
in addition to the “barrells of porke,” 
but the codfish is not mentioned as 
a delectable variant of the monotony 
of salt beef and pork. As one con- 
siders the possibilities of a bill of fare 
Irom these “provisions,” he can but 
conclude that the men who sailed out 
of the river were more liable to 
scurvy than to gout. 


The forests yielded tar. Barrels of 
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it form items in the list of goods 
shipped from the valley. 
less frequent mention of hops and 
soap. 
bacco began to find a market abroad. 
In 1673 a hogshead of the Indian 
plant and “259 rowls ditto” go to 
Newfoundland from the Springfield 
merchant’s warehouse. 
the governor and council of Connect- 
icut to questions sent from England 
in 1680 states that “the cOmodities of 
the country are Wheat, Peas, Ry, 
Barley, Indian corn and Porck, Beif, 
Wool, Hemp, Flax, Cyder, Perry, and 


There is 
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The reply oi 


Tar, deal boards, Pipe Staves, 
Horses.” Most of the surplus prod- 
ucts were trans- 


ported to Boston 
and there bartered 
for clothing, we 
are informed. 
Small quantities 
went to the West 
Indies, and “there 
bartered for suger, 
cotton wool, 
rumme, and some 
money.” Now 
and then vessels 
went to Madeira 
and Fayal to bar- 
ter their cargoes 
for wine. These 
statements cover 
the trade of the 
whole of Connect- 
icut. Perhaps Springfield drank its 
own “cyder” and “perry” and rode its 
own horses, as none of these are 
mentioned in the list of its exports; 
but merchant Pynchon “Recd by 
a Cow sent to y® Bay” four pounds. 
His vessels made voyages to the 
West Indies and Newfoundland. 

The traffic on the river was once 
burdened by a tax imposed upon cer- 
tain articles of export; and the col- 
onies of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts became involved in a serious 
controversy over the matter. In 
1644 the colony of Connecticut pur- 
chased the fort at the mouth of the 
river, together with a rather uncer- 
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tain territorial jurisdiction claimed by 
Mr. George Fenwick, the founder of 
Saybrook. To pay him, it was agreed 
that he should receive for a period of 
ten years a tax upon certain specified 
articles of export “passed by water 
down the river” and an internal rev- 
enue tax upon cows, horses and hogs. 
Springfield was within the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts Bay; but the 
Connecticut Colony claimed the right 
to collect this export tax upon the 


goods of Massachusetts merchants as 
well as upon those of its own. 
Springfield’s right of free access to 
the sea was at stake. It brought a 
commercial crisis. “I think no man 
will dwell here to be brought under 
such payments,” Mr. Pynchon wrote 
to Governor Winthrop. He declined 
to enter his goods, and promptly ap- 
pealed to headquarters on Trimoun- 
tain. The Bay Colony as promptly 


took the part of its western child, and 
in a clear voice the General Court 
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affirmed: “Itt is y® minde of this 
house y' none of ours should pay 
any import to any of Connecticut 
jurisdiction in relation to y® passing 
through any part of Conecticut 
River.” The battle was on. 

We need not follow all the steps of 
this controversy, from the decided 
expression of “y® mindeof this house” 
on the part of Massachusetts and the 
appeal of Connecticut to the arbitra- 
tion of the United -Colonies to the 
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final sharp measure of retaliation 
that closed it. A dispute that at vari- 
ous stages of its argument called in 
question the charter of one colony 
and the constitution of the United 
Colonies, that involved the taxation 
of one colony for the purchase of a 
piece of property for another, and the 
right of people living on the upper 
waters of a river to free access to the 
sea, had elements of seriousness in 
it. Massachusetts advanced one argu- 
ment that lifted the question into one 
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of international importance. She 
argued on the principles of common 
law that the right of way went with 
the possession of an estate. This was 
another form of presenting the issue 
of the right of a people inhabiting the 
upper waters of a river to its naviga- 
tion to the sea. Years later the 
United States contended for the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, which 
Spain, holding its outlet, denied, on 
the ground that the right of access to 
the sea belonged to the people living 
upon the upper waters of a river. We 
could wish that the controversy had 
received a more dignified method of 
settlement; but perhaps no other 
form would have shown more quickly 
the injustice of one colony control- 
ling a natural highway like the Con- 
necticut River, and imposing a tariff 
to pay for a purchase of its own upon 
a sister colony, who must use that 
highway in order to reach the sea. 
Near the close of the last century 
the inhabitants of the valley felt the 
need of cheaper and quicker river 
transportation. Canal became the 


Be 
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watchword along the river outposts. 
Companies were chartered to render 
the river navigable around some of its 
greatest obstructions. The first of 
these was known as “The Proprietors 
of the Locks and Canals on the Con- 
necticut River.” The name of John 
Worthington of Springfield heads the 
list of petitioners for the ~ charter, 
which was granted February 23, 1792. 
Its work was to build locks and 
canals around South Hadley Falls 
and Turner’s Falls. Two years later 
the company was divided, and the 
work at Turner’s was conducted by 
“The Proprietors of the Upper Locks 
and Canals on Connecticut River.” 
A half sheet marked “Diary of Sur- 
vey” has these entries: “May 21 Be- 
gan survey at Head of Falls;” “July 3 
Went to Miller’s”—a former name for 
Turner’s Falls. Thiswas apreliminary 
look at the double work by Chris- 
topher Colles in 1792. Canal traffic 
began on our river and in this coun- 
try in the season of 1795, when the 
South Hadley Canal was opened. The 
earliest duplicate toll receipt now to 
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be seen, No. 118, bears the date of 
June 6, 1795. 

The amount of tolls received the 
first year was $3,109.45. This canal 
was about two and one-half miles 
long, and had in its final shape (plan 
of 1847) eight locks. The system in- 
cluded also an artificial channel on 
the west side of the river past Wil- 
limansett rapids. The canal at Tur- 
ner’s Falls was three miles long, and 
had (plan of 1838) ten locks. The 
Bellows Falls Canal was a short one, 
with nine locks. The division of the 
original corporation and changes of 
plans after work was commenced de- 
layed the completion of the Upper 


Canai. It was not opened so early 
as Dr. Holland surmises in his “His- 
tory of Western Massachusetts.” 


The work had so far advanced that 
the superintendent was authorized to 
allow rafts to enter while the water 
was high in the spring of 1799. They 
could then pass “nearly to the lower 
part of the canal.” Under date of 
October 29, 1800, a Deerfield man 
wrote in his diary: “I went over to 
New City [7. ¢., Montague City] and 
saw the first boats that ever went up 
the canal.” The first toll-gatherer 


was appointed for the season of 1801. 
The author of “A _ Descriptive 
Sketch of the Present State of Ver- 
mont” (London, 1797) foresaw in the 
completion of the canal at Bellows 
Falls ‘‘a water communication with 
the River Thames—a glorious pros- 
pect for both countries and a source 
of commerce and wealth to draw still 
closer between them the ties of 
amity.’ We cannot affirm when this 
canal was opened, but the “glorious 
prospect” was a vain imagining. 

The canal projects at these points 
were large undertakings for the 
times. There were no_ precedent 
towpaths to follow, no experience in 
this country in canal building to guide 
in this pioneer work. At each fall it 
was necessary to erect a dam to check 
the mighty volume of the river, and 
at points to hew a channel through 
the solid rock. There were mistakes 
and changes of plans that made the 
work expensive, especially at South 
Hadley. Over $81,000 were paid as 
assessments on the shares, and the 
canal had been in operation ten years 
before a dollar was returned as divi- 
dends to the stockholders. The state 
aided this costly enterprise by author- 
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izing that olden-time method of rais- 
ing money, the lottery. 

An evidence of the want of experi- 
ence in the construction of canals is 
seen in the contrivance used at South 
Hadley until 1805 for passing boats 
and rafts from the one level of this 
canal to the other. The seal shows 
it. The figure of an inclined plane, 
the car with the loaded boat upon it, 
the words “Sic transit,” and the men- 
tion of a platform—probably at the 
head of the inclined plane—are all the 
information the records give of this 
machine. Dr. Holland’s description 
of this method is probably the most 
reliable we have: “At the top of the 
inclined plane were two large water 
wheels, one on either side of the canal 
which furnished, by the aid of the 
water of the canal, the power for ele- 
vating the car, and for balancing and 
controlling its descent.” The seal 
seems to agree with this rendering of 
“Sic transit.” 

Foreign capital was interested in 
these canal enterprises in Massachu- 
setts. The “Dutch houses,” as they 
are known, owned one-quarter of the 
original proprietary rights of the two 
canals. When the division of the 
original corporation was made, their 
interests were transferred to the 
South Hadley Canal, and they owned 
more than half the shares. Let us 
give them mention here, for they re- 
ceived little glory and no gain from 
their investment. Their names are 
Stadnitski and Son, P. and C. Van 
Eeghen, N. and I. Van Staphorst and 
Hubbard, Ten Cate and Vollenhoven. 
They were merchant firms of Amster- 
dam. Beneficent Dutchmen! It was 
theirs to be assessed, to pour out 
their gold without return, and finally 
to be sold out at public auction, be- 
cause they did not meet the sixteenth 
assessment made in ten years! Thev 
paid in assessments $153 on a share 
and received at a forced sale $80 a 
share. The stock was bought mostly 
by the other shareholders. The next 
year the first dividend was declared. 

There are a few names prominent 


in this first canal enterprise ‘that 
should be mentioned. John Worth- 
ington, whose name heads the list of 
petitioners for a charter, was a well 
known Springfield lawyer. He was 
the first president of the company. 
Jonathan Dwight, one of the first di- 
rectors, was a Springfield merchant, 
with large business interests in vari- 
ous parts of the state. John Williams 
of Deerfield rendered efficient aid to 
the proprietors in the legislature, and 
his previous interest in river trans- 
portation naturally led him to em- 
bark in this new venture. The first 
superintendent was Benjamin Pres- 
cott of Northampton. His salary 
was thirty-six pounds per month. 
Appreciation of “the ingenuity and 
talents of Mr. Prescott” is recorded 
when the works “are in such forward- 
ness” as to render “any great extra 
expense for a superintendent” unnec- 
essary. He became superintendent 
of the Armory at Springfield. The 
successful operation of the South 
Hadley Canal was due to Ariel 
Cooley of Chicopee more than to any 
one else. He made the improvements 
(1804-5) that abolished the inclined 
plane. He built a new dam and 
deepened the canal. Under his con- 
tract for operating and caring for the 
canal, it became profitable to the 
owners and to himself. 

The Enfield Canal came last, al- 
though early thought of as a part of 
the system of river improvement. It 
was opened November 18, 1829. The 
event was celebrated. The Vermont, 
with a party of Hartford and Spring- 
field gentlemen on board, passed 
through the canal each way. The 
Blanchard brought a party from Hart- 
ford to the foot of the canal. Citizens 
of the two towns greeted and con- 
cratulated each other that by the re- 
moval of the natural barrier they were 
made neighbors. This is the longest 
of our river canals—six miles. Be- 
sides these four, there are two smaller 
and less important canals, one at 
Water Queechy, the other at White 
River. 
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With the advent of the steamboat 
above “Hartford, river navigation en- 
tered its last stage of development 
before the railroad came to supersede 
flatboats, sloops, steamboats and 
canals. The possibilities of steam on 
the Connecticut above tide water 
were foreseen as early as 1824, and a 
report made upon it to an association 
of Hartford gentlemen interested in 
the improvement of navigation above 
that place. The first steamboat to 
pass above tide water was the Barnet. 
It was built in 1826 at New York for 
the Connecticut River Company, and 
arrived at Hartford, November 14. 
The first attempt to ascend Enfield 
Falls did not succeed. At the second 
trial, with the help of pole men, the 
falls were passed, and the Barnet ar- 
rived at Springfield about four o’clock 
in the afternoon,—‘“where,”’ wrote 
Samuel Bowles in his paper, “she was 
greeted by our citizens with every 
demonstration of gladness.” The 
trip up river was made in a leisurely 
way. It was a triumphal progress. 
The people flocked to the river banks 
to see so novel a sight. Men and 
boys fired their muskets and followed 
the boat; cannon roared and church 
bells pealed a welcome, as the adven- 
turous craft approached a village; 
and when guns, cannon and bells were 
silent, the event was further cele- 
brated by a collation, and toasts were 
drank and speeches made. The 
Barnet arrived at Bellows Falls on 
Tuesday, December 12. There was 
formal speech of welcome and re- 
sponse by the president of the Con- 
necticut River Company. There has 
been some confusion regarding the 
date and extent of this memorable 
trip of the Barnet. In the “Papers 
and Proceedings” of the Connecticut 
Valley Historical Society, it is con- 
fused with a trip made three years 
later by another boat. At the ban- 
quet at Bellows Falls one of the toasts 
was, “The town of Barnet—may she 
speedily be gratified with a sight of 
her first born;” but the little steamer 
never reached the town whose name 


it bore. No steamer from the tide 
water of the Connecticut ever reached 
Barnet, Vermont. The Barnet could 
not conquer Enfield Falls with suffi- 
cient ease to make it useful in carry- 
ing passengers above that point, and 
dropped out of up-river navigation. 

The next boat to quicken interest in 
river traffic hailed from Springfield. 
It was built (1828) by Thomas 
Blanchard, and bore his name. Mr. 
3lanchard was interested in river 
navigation, and built several boats at 
Springfield. He also opened the 
Kennebec River to navigation above 
tide water. The Ticonic made its first 
trip from Gardiner to Waterville on 
June 5, 1832. 

The Blanchard may be taken as a 
typical river boat. Its keel measured 
sixty feet; the breadth of beam was 
twelve feet, which the guards and 
flooring extending over the sides in- 
creased to a total width of nineteen 
and a half feet. The boat had “a 
handsome cabin,” ten feet by twenty- 
four feet, divided into two compart- 
ments, with a promenade deck over 
it. Four boilers, each fifteen feet 
long and one foot in diameter, gen- 
erated steam for this river levia- 
than. 

The first trip of the Blanchard to 
Hartford is thus reported: “Marine 
Intelligence Extra— Cleared from 
Howard St. Landing, Tuesday Oc- 
tober 9, Steam-boat Blanchard for 
Hartford and a market. Cargo princi- 
pally live stock (30 or 40 passengers), 
wine, porter, crackers, cheese, etc.” 
The ability of this boat to run Enfield 
Falls and make regular trips gave an 
impetus to river navigation, and a 
fleet began to gather at the port of 
Springfield. The Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts were Blanchard boats. Sev- 
eral firms engaged in passenger and 
freight transportation. 

It was the hope that steam naviga- 
tion could be established to Barnet, 
Vermont. The valley needed quick 
transportation to a market. Hart- 
ford feared the rivalry of New Haven 
with its canal to Northampton and a 
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proposed extension of it up the Con- 
necticut and Passumpsic Valleys to 
Lake Memphremagog. By the oper- 
ation of the Erie Canal it was feared 
that the products of the valley could 
not compete in the markets of New 
York with those of the extensive, 
cheap and fruitful lands of the then 
western states. Such influences led 
to the building of Enfield Canal and 
improvements in the river channel at 
other points and to renewed efforts to 
extend steamboat navigation north- 
ward. In August, 1829, a second at- 
tempt to prove the river navigable by 
steamboats was made by the Ver- 
mont. The towns above Bellows 
Falls watched the progress of the 
boat with deep interest. The Ver- 
mont passed through the canal at 
Bellows Falls, which the Barnet could 
not do. In the middle of August it 
was plying between Charlestown, 
N. H., and Bellows Falls, while 
Windsor (Vt.) people were anxious to 
know if the boat could get to them. 
It was not till the middle of October 
and the completion of improvements 
oi the bar at the mouth of Little 
Sugar River, that Windsor was 
reached and the well remembered 
form of welcome of ringing bells and 
firing cannon and banquet was re- 
ceived by Captain Blanchard. The 
locks at Water Queechy were too 
narrow to admit the Vermont, and 
Windsor marks practically the limit 
of the trip. 

The next boat to attempt a voyage 
to gain the north pole of river navi- 
gation, Barnet, was the John Ledyard. 
It was built to pass all the locks ex- 
isting between Hartford and Wells 
River. It was a small boat, drawing 
only “upwards of two feet” of water. 
The name of this boat perpetuates the 
remembrance of the feat of John 
Ledyard, the American traveller, who 
severed his connection with Dart- 
mouth College by floating down the 
river to Hartford in a canoe made 
from the trunk of a pine tree. The 
Ledyard steamed nearer the desired 
haven than any other boat. Wells 
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River was the ‘farthest north” of its 
trip. A bar in the river just above 
that point stayed its progress. The 
voyage was made in June, 1831. We 
take our leave of Captain Nutt by 
quoting the last stanza of a poem 
celebrating his arrival in those north- 
ern waters: 


“It’s gone! it’s gone! the day is past, 
And night’s dark shade is o'er us cast, 
And farther, farther, farther still, 

The steamboat’s winding through the vale. 
The bells ring out their farewell peal, 
The cannons roar o’er hill, through dale; 
We'll hail the day when Captain Nutt 
Sailed up our fair Connecticut.” 


In the season of 1831 steamboat 
navigation here reached its climax. 
The Connecticut Valley Steamboat 
Company began its operations that 
season. In April it advertised a line 
of freight pole boats to run from 
Wells River to Hartford until its fleet 
of steamboats, which was building, 
was put on the route. It adopted the 
plan of building light draught boats 
and operating them between the 
canals. There were five reaches over 
which the boats were to ply. The 
first was between Hartford and South 
Hadley Canal; the second ended at 
Turner’s Falls; Bellows Falls was the 
end of the third; the fourth extended 
to Water Queechy, and Wells River 
was the terminus of the last one. The 
company had a fleet of six steam- 
boats. Three of these were built re- 
spectively on the “reach” upon which 
each was destined to run. The Adam 
Duncan was built at White River; the 
David Porter at Hartland (Vt.); and 
the William Holmes at Bellows Falls. 
The other half of the fleet was built 
on the first “reach”—the William Hall 
at Hartford, the John Ledyard at 
Springfield, and the Ariel Cooley be- 
low the falls at South Hadley. The 
David Porter cost the least of any 
boat of this fleet, $4,737.29; and the 
William Holmes the most, $4,943.61. 
The steamboat service extended itself 
gradually up river during the season 
as the different boats were com- 
pleted. By midsummer there was 
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“regular and certain” steamboat navi- 
gation to Greenfield. In November 
the arrival during the same week at 
Bellows Falls of the William Holmes 
from Turner’s Falls and the David 
Porter from Queechy is chronicled. 
The Adam Duncan furnished the last 
link of the “connected line” operated 
by the Valley Company. Down and 
up each boat steamed on its “reach,” 
receiving and giving a convoy of flat- 
boats to be hastened to its destina- 
tion. The shadows of mountain and 
forest fell across its course. Village 
church spires stood as milestones to 
mark the more important stages of 
its journey; and farm _ buildings 
clustering near the river bank meas- 
ured the lesser divisions. The shrill 
whistle awoke the echoes and called 
the people to the landing place. The 
“river people’ had realized their 
dream; steam navigation of “the fair 
Connecticut,” about which there had 
been so many conventions and reso- 
lutions and petitions and anxieties, 
was accomplished far into the inte- 
rior.- 

The Connecticut Valley Steamboat 
Company was not successful in its 
operations. A year’s experience de- 
veloped unforeseen obstacles. The 
river needed further “improvement.” 
The small steamers on the northern 
reaches were not successful. Freight 
rates were high. The company 
closed the season of 1831 with a bal- 
ance against it and an assessment on 
its shares, and with no prospect of 
the immediate development of a pay- 
ing business. The Springfield stock- 
holders were dissatisfied and with- 
drew. The company failed. A toast 
in honor of one of its steamers, given 
at a Fourth of July celebration, may 
embalm the memory of the company, 
its struggles, hopes and defeat: “The 
steamer David Porter, a gallant little 
barque—she has fought the good 
fight, maugre the opposers of steam 
navigation, and now let wus_ say 
amen.” 

Steamboat navigation did not fail 
with the failure of the Valley Com- 
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pany. While this company was test- 
ing its ability to carry out its large 
plans, local companies were busy. 
Springfield had its fleet at this time— 
the Blanchard, the Vermont, the 
Massachusetts and, later, the Pheniz, 
the Hampden, the Agawam and the 
Greenfield. During the first week of 
February, 1842, the river opened for 
navigation. Charles Dickens came 
to Springfield from Worcester by rail 
on his way to Hartford. The steamer 
Massachusetts was ready to make its 
first trip of the season that day, and 
had the honor of receiving on board 
this distinguished writer. His expe- 
rience on the Connecticut River is 
described in his “American Notes”: 
“It rained all day as I once thought it 
never did rain anywhere but in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The river 
was full of floating blocks of ice, 
which were constantly crunching and 
cracking under us; and the depth of 
water, in the course we took to avoid 
the larger masses carried down in the 
middle of the river by the current, did 
not exceed a few inches. Neverthe- 
less, we moved onward dexterously ; 
and being well wrapped up, bade de- 
fiance to the weather, and enjoyed 
the journey. ... After two hours 
and a half of this odd travelling (in- 
cluding a stoppage at a small town, 
where we were saluted by a gun con- 
siderably bigger than our own chim- 
ney), we reached Hartford.” 

Not many now living were wit- 
nesses of the old times on the river. 
A white-haired man may be found 
who as a boy saw the Barnet, or re- 
calls the glories of some river port 
like Cheapside. One may tell you of 
the joke of the flatboat men who be- 
guiled simple boys into looking over 
the bow of the boat as it went over 
the rapids to see the silver rock. 
They saw the silver rock and were 
drenched in its spray as the boat like 
a mighty hammer struck it. The 
reading of this may revive memories 
of a trip between Hartford and 

Springfield over the falls or through 
the canal, or the sight of a sloop with 
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its sails filled by the south wind going 
gayly up the river, or voices of river 
men shouting to each other as they 
guided their rafts down stream, or 
canal taverns where the boatmen re- 
freshed themselves from labors past 
and prepared themselves for future 
tasks with liberal glasses of the spirits 


that formed so large a part of the im-. 


ports of the valley. 

Shall there be a return of traffic to 
the river? Shall boats be received 
within the sheltering arms of new 
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locks and canals, to be lifted over En- 
field Falls? Mother Springfield and 
her fair city children, Holyoke and 
Chicopee, with her goodly town chil- 
dren, who are “seated” on the river, 
remember the former benefits of river 
transportation and are asking, “Why 
not a new canal?” Dollars, dynamite, 
dredging and drawbridges can make 
possible a new channel to the tide 
waters, the vanished fleet will return, 
“And glad hearts welcome back again 
Her white sails from the sea.” 
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By Minna Irving. 


HE’S a dream of silk and chiffon, 
She’s a being to adore, 
As she floats to flute and viol, 
O’er the polished ball-room floor; 
For the stars above her cradle 
Made her tall and fair of face, 
And the languid lilies lent her 
All their white and queenly grace. 


Dainty trifles strew her chamber, 
Programs, trinkets, jewels, gloves, 

Piles of pink and perfumed billets 
From a score of fleeting loves. 

She was born to downy pillows, 
Music, mirth and petted ease, 

Plumes and pearls to deck her beauty, 
Dresses from across the seas. 


But she is not always dancing, 
And she is not always gay. 
To the couch of pain and sorrow 
I have watched her steal away; 
In the dark and narrow places, 
Where the sunlight never comes, 
I have heard her softly singing, 
Like an angel of the slums. 


Many a sick and dying soldie 
Breathes a blessing on her head, 
Watching for the dewy roses 
That she leaves beside his bed. 
Since her début I have wooed her 
With a lover’s patient art— 
Children of the alleys, teach me 


How to win her girlish heart! 








THE WARD BOSS. 


By Agnes B. Poor. 


HE Reverend Cecil Brig- 
ham, rector of St. Am- 
brose’s in Cambridge, 
delicately exhaled the 
smoke of his cigar be- 
fore the fire, and 

then faintly sighed. The cigar was 
of the finest flower of Cuba; the fire 
was bright and sparkling. A lovely 
landscape hung over it, and the room 
was a pretty one throughout, with 
white curtains looped back to show 
stands of flowering plants, and a great 
bowl of roses on the table. It might 
have been a lady’s morning room, 
but for the presence of a big official 
looking open desk, with papers bulg- 
ing from every pigeonhole, and a 
table piled with an accumulation of 
newspapers. Nor were the daintily 
bound books in the low bookcase 
such as a lady’s taste would choose, 
even though they were chiefly the 
poets of many tongues,—Burns el- 
bowing Byron, and Gustave Nadaud 
between Beranger and Chamisso. It 
could hardly be the rector’s sanctum, 
though his slender, well knit, erect 
form, close-shaven face with pale 
olive skin, dark eyes and finely drawn 
lips and the faultless freshness and 
precision of his dress were so much 
in harmony with the surroundings. 
Far less so were the shorter, stouter 
figure, the ruddy face with twinkling 
gray eyes and restless lips, of the man 
who sat opposite to him. But a cer- 
tain careless air of possession, even 
more than the old coat or lounging 
attitude, at once marked the latter as 
at home. 

“Well, old fellow!” he said in 
cheery tones, “this is pleasant. It’s 
a good while since we’ve met—to call 
it meeting—and I didn’t expect it 
would be here.” 
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“Yes,” said the other, with some 
——— feeling in his well mod- 
ulated voice, “I have not seen much 
of you since you moved into town; 
but I’ve not forgotten our old days 
together at the Cambridge High.” 

“Twenty—yes, it’s twenty years 
since we graduated.” 

“Tt isn’t possible!” 

“Seems a long way to look back, 
doesn’t it? e’ve 
had our good times together. And 
so the poor old Cimmerians are 
going to have a meeting? That’s a 
good thing; ought to have had it be- 
fore. I’m heartily glad to hear it.” 

“We thought it would be a pleas- 
ant occasion,” said the other slowly 
and as if carefully choosing his words. 

‘Allan Beckford is here from Chili, 
and Harry Phipps from India, and 
we are looking up all the members. 
We all felt we couldn’t leave you 
out—” 

“Why, I should think not! Dear— 
dear—don’t you *emember the sup- 
per in Beckford’s room, and the 
speeches after it? They haven’t for- 
gotten my speech, I guess. I'll touch 
up their memories a little about it 
when it comes my turn to speak.” 

“And we thought it best,’’ went on 
his old schoolmate, “that I should 
give you a verbal invitation,—though 
you'll get your printed one in time. 
We thought you might not quite un- 
derstand.” 

“Oh, no fear of that! I'll be on 
hand, you'd better believe! I’ve 
hardly met one of ’em for years, ex- 
cept Torrey and Jasper,—and Jasper 
lives out West, you know; but I’ve 
had more or less business with Tor- 
rey, of course.” 

“Well—I was going to say that 
there are one or two little things— 
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ahem—that we were going to ar- 
range beforehand—a sort of pro- 
gram laid out for the speeches, and 
so forth—” 

“Yes—yes—yes! Well, put me in 
anywhere. I don’t mind—early or 
late, just as it suits.” 

“And we thought,” went on the 
other, pursuing his previously pre- 
pared speech with more effort than 
he had anticipated, “that it would be 
just as well if you didn’t speak at all.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes—we’ve all of us the kindest 
feelings toward you; but you see— 
you see, most of us belong to the Re- 
form Club, and we thought it would 
hardly do to have our names appear 
in connection with yours on such an 
occasion. We can’t expect to keep 
it private, you know. I shall have to 
speak, of course, and I may take the 
opportunity to give my views on pub- 
lic matters—so may some of the 
others—and it would seem incon- 
gruous—” 

“Then perhaps you want me to re- 
fuse the invitation altogether,” said 
the other, in a voice that had lost its 
pitch by a semitone or so. 

“Oh, come now, Glidden, pray 
don’t think that! We should all be 
very sorry to leave you out, or hurt 
your feelings in any way. Your 
mere name among the guests will not 
attract much attention.” 

“‘No—perhaps less, on the whole, 
than if you left it out. Nobody could 
suppose I was dead. It’s in the pa- 
pers too often for that.” 

“You will come, then?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll come; and don’t be 
scared about the speech. It shall be 
postponed to a more fitting occasion. 
They'll lose the cream of the spread, 
that’s all.” 

“Thank you,” said the clergyman 
with an air of relief and seeming in- 
clined to rise. But his host laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“Come, come! Don’t run away like 
this. You’ve done your errand. 
Surely you can find something pleas- 
anter to talk about.” 


“Why, I don’t know what I can 
say,” said the guest, a more natural 
air breaking through his reserve. “I 
don’t suppose it would do any good. 
I am very sorry, Glidden, that our 
old friendship has dropped,—and the 
cause. You were the brightest of 
us all. I didn’t think you’d come 
to—” 

“Come to what?” 

“Why, if I must say it, making 
your living out of manipulating the 
politics of the city.” 

“T thought that you were always 
preaching up the need of taking an 
interest in politics.” 

“As for legitimate influence, I 
should be far from condemning any 
one for exercising that, even if he 
might not agree with me. But do 
you mean to tell me that all your bus- 
iness is of that description, or that 
you get no more than your salary?” 

“No, indeed, I don’t mean to tell 
you anything,” said Glidden with a 
little twitch about his lips, as if he 
were trying to keep from laughing. 
“I’m not in the confessional.” 

“T don’t want to say anything per- 
sonal, but I think it is generally al- 
lowed that the condition of our mu- 
nicipal politics is disgraceful. The 
lower classes, under the leadership of 
venal demagogues—” 

“Pitch into the demagogues all you 
like, but spare the lower classes, ‘the 
bone and sinew of our land.’ Wasn’t 
there something like that in one of 
your own speeches?” 

“T only wish to see them under in- 
telligent leadership, instead of being 
at the beck and call of the highest 
bidder. If we can induce a better or- 
der of men to assume political posi- 
tions—” 

“Ah, that indeed! Better try it.” 

“We are trying it. There’s your 
present member of Congress, our old 
schoolmate, Torrey. You must 
acknowledge that his nomination 
was fairly forced on your convention 
by the influence of the reformers, 
working through the independent 
press.” 
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“Torrey’s a very good fellow. We 
get on very well together.” 

“Naturally, he does not wish to 
make himself disagreeable ; but if you 
come to our dinner, you will, I think, 
hear him express very decidedly his 
convictions of the necessity of a 
thorough and _ unsparing purifica- 
tion—”’ 

“Come, come, Cis!” said Glidden, 
now laughing heartily, “I wouldn’t 
get up Torrey’s speech for him. He 
never was very clever, Dick Torrey, 
but I guess he can do better for him- 
self than that. Come, now, don’t get 
mad. If I’ve said anything to hurt 
your feelings, I’m sorry, and I know 
you're willing to say the same. We 
won't forget old times for a trifle like 
this.” 

Brigham took the offered hand. 
He had expressed himself in public 
very strongly on the necessity of 
bringing public criminals to a sense 
of their misdeeds by a cessation of 
social intercourse; and here was one 
of the biggest sinners of them all, and 
an unrepentant one, the man who 
was popularly supposed to embody 
all the corruption of the city ; but face 
to face and hand to hand it was im- 
possible to put his principles into 
practice. The remembrance of by- 
gone days was very strong upon him; 
and so, too, was the influence which 
in those days had made it impossible 
for any of the boys to keep up a quar- 
rel with Tom Glidden. The hand 
clasp became a strong grasp, and 
they parted in silence. 

Cecil Brigham went on his way dis- 
satisfied, he knew not why, with him- 
self, and trying to shift the dissatis- 
faction on to the other party. “Tom 
Glidden used to be such a good-na- 
tured, clever fellow!—and to waste 
himself on this! If he would only 
come and hear me, now!” But here 
he faltered, knowing how impossible 
it was that “Boss Glidden” should 
ever enter the sacred precincts of the 
Reform Club, however convenient its 
members might sometimes find his 
assistance. 





So much disturbed was he, that he 
chose to walk home and work off his 
irritation by exercise in the cold 
night air. By the time he reached 
the old Longwood Bridge, a route 
he chose for its greater quiet and se- 
clusion, all around was very silent 
and lonely. The water was still as a 
mirror, and the stars burned above 
and below with all their wintry snap 
and sparkle. All that was ugly or 
mean about the old wooden structure 
by day had vanished, and the scat- 
tered lights from the houses among 
the thick leafless trees on either bank 
gave a magical suggestion of peace 
and shelter. No creature was in 
sight till, as he neared the draw in the 
middle of the bridge, he saw a figure 
behind one of the posts at its further 
end. A woman was sitting on a 
heavy beam at its foot, crouching so 
close in her corner that, had she been 
a man, she might not have been seen 
at all. But an occasional light flaw 
of wind, that hardly rippled the 
waters far below, fluttered the folds 
of her shabby skirt and the frowzy 
fringe of the torn shawl which she 
had wrapped tight about her head 
and under her chin. 

It was, Brigham thought, a clear 
call of clerical duty to say something 
to this solitary woman, who could 
not, of course, be there for any 
proper purpose. But by what action 
could he follow it up? It might be a 
case of destitution; but it was against 
his principles to give in the street 
without making inquiries. Perhaps 
she was drunk—he was not a suff- 
ciently close observer to perceive 
that the tense compression of her 
figure did not indicate it, in which 
event a policeman ought to be called; 
but there was no one within sight or 
hearing, and there might not be a 
policeman within a mile. He wished 
he had walked straight on; but as he 


had paused a moment while making 


these reflections, it would not do now 
to go on without saying something. 

“Why are vou here?” he asked in 
clear, commanding tones. 
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“None of your business,” replied 
the woman, in an odd, unmodulated 
voice without a particle of character 
or accent,—such as is so often heard 
on American shores from those born 
to use a tongue foreign to their race. 

The response was not encourag- 
ing, and he might have gone no fur- 
ther, but as she looked at him in the 
dim lamplight he recognized Ellen 
Mulligan, who had lived with his 
family a year ago as chambermaid. 
And he was shocked and sorry, re- 
membering how the fresh faced, 
willing, though awkward girl of a 
year ago, who had smiled and sung 
over her work, had by degrees 
grown careless and lazy and sullen, 
until his wife had said after she had 
gone that it was a relief to get her 
out of the house. He knew Isabel 
had tried early and late to train her. 
To be sure, Isabel’s training had 
been rather in the line of neatness 
and dexterity in her work than in 
any deeper qualities of head or heart. 

“Why, Ellen!” he exclaimed, “I 
am very sorry to find you like this!” 

Ellen shrugged her shoulders as if 
his feelings were a matter of indiffer- 
ence to her. 

“Mrs. Brigham would be so sor- 
ry,’ he continued. 

Not even a gesture replied to this. 

“Where do your friends live?” he 
asked, intending to swallow his prin- 
ciples to the extent of handing her a 
car fare to any locality she might in- 
dicate. But the girl, suddenly throw- 
ing back the shawl from her head, 
looked at him with a face so repul- 
sive, with so impudent a leer, that he 
recoiled. He looked back to the 
Longwood shore, and saw what 
looked like the shadow of a man, 
himself concealed, flickering in the 
light of the lamp,—probably an as- 
sociate of this woman, who might be 
placed there as the decoy for a gang 
of thieves. He remembered hearing 
of one or two recent robberies in this 
neighborhood. At any rate, he could 
do her no good under such circum- 
stances, and he felt himself entitled 


to pass on. His footsteps rang hol- 
low from the draw, more sharply for 
a moment on the pavement beyond, 
and then died away on the ear. 


Tom Glidden, more unpleasantly 
excited by the interview with his old 
friend than he had shown, tried in 
vain to forget the sensation over a 
favorite book, and concluded that a 
walk would be better. He, too, 
chose the route by Longwood, be- 
cause, as long as he was going out, 
he might as well go out to Cam- 
bridge, sleep there, and save time by 
seeing a man there on business in the 
morning; and this was a near and 
pleasant way to his mother’s little 
house, in one of the small cross 
streets on the confines of the “Port.” 
A room was always ready for him 
there, and he carried a latch-key. 
His mother and sister were plain, 
old-fashioned people, leading a quiet 
life among a few old friends, with 
evening lectures and sewing societies 
for their diversion. The son and 
brother was never seen and rarely 
mentioned in their select little circle. 
They took in no daily paper, and 
skipped the occasional allusions to 
him in the weekly religious journal 
which was their, authority; but they 
well knew that his course of life was 
not considered a creditable one by 
those whose opinions they respected. 
To beg him to alter his ways would 
have been to propose the curtailment 
of their modest but sufficient income, 
of which he contributed full three- 
quarters ; and they went on accepting 
his help with something of the feeling 
which leads a mistress to retain a 
cook of whom she has good reason 
for wishing to be rid, because she 
does not know where otherwise her 
next dinner is to come from. Glid- 
den well knew that they were 
ashamed of him, and their mutual in- 
tercourse was limited to the discus- 
sion of the most trivial details of 
daily life; but it was more necessary 
to him than it was to them, for they 
were the only women of any refine- 
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ment with whom he ever came into 
contact. Marriage was not a possi- 
bility to him. He could never hope 
to meet a lady on equal terms. Tor- 
rey and he might exchange platform 
courtesies, but Mrs. Torrey was as 
far removed above him as an em- 
press. Brigham and he might clasp 
hands when the remembrance of boy- 
ish days was strong, but he had no 
chance of so much as entering the 
presence of Brigham’s Isabel; and 
though a man of strictly moral life, 
and never the worse for liquor, he 
knew that he loomed before the 
imagination of the reformers as reel- 
ing home every night to a harem. 

Before he reached the bridge he 
had regained his usual easy “good 
humor. “Cissy Brigham,” he thought, 
“always was a dear, good, little softy 
—never fit for any trade but the par- 
son’s. He’s made a fool of himself 
going into politics; and fools of his 
friends, too, for I rather think”— 
with a chuckle—‘“this will be Master 
Torrey’s last term.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by 
the sight of a tall figure on the top of 
the drawbridge; and he drew back 
into the shade, unwilling to renew 
their colloquy. “I'll let him get well 
ahead,” he thought. “Oh, there he 
goes, and fast enough, too. Wonder 
if he saw me! What’s that down on 
the bridge? A dog? No! Why, 
it’s a woman! Good God!” 


As soon as the sound of Brigham’s 
footsteps had ceased the girl had 
sprung up as if she were stifling, her 
face frightfully contorted. It was 
not from any design that she had 
given the reverend gentlemen the 
look which had shocked him; it was 
only an effort to keep back an out- 
burst which might have frightened 
him more. She could not help it if 
her heavily moulded features were as 
hard to modulate to graceful sorrow 
as the coarse fibre of her voice. 

She had been waiting a moment to 
do what she came to do, because the 
starry water looked so icy cold; and 


she knew that in a few moments she 
would feel so chilled and stiff that 
the water would look tempting com- 
pared to that thin nipping air. But 
such a meeting with a familiar pres- 
ence stung her into courage at once. 
She looked around, but saw no one. 
She clambered heavily upon the rail- 
ing and stood poised there a moment 
while she pinioned her arms in her 
shawl, so as not to prolong the death 
agony by any useless struggle. Just 
as she swayed over toward the water 
some one caught her from _ behind. 
Tom Glidden had rushed forward and 
dragged her down upon the bridge 
with a force that brought them both 
to the ground. 

“There, there!” he said quietly, as 
he rose and helped her up and shook 
the dirt from her dress, “I wouldn't 
be in such a hurry.” 

“Let me go!” 

““‘No—no—that won’t do. Come. 
my dear, just come along with me.’ 
He had one hand in his now, and his 
other arm was round her waist, urg- 
ing her back to the shore he had left. 
3ut her other hand was free, and in a 
moment she had wrenched herself 
round, and struck him a blow in the 
face that made him stagger. 

“Let me alone!” 

“Why, this ain’t a place to let you 
alone in. Now, look here; I’m 
stronger than you are; it’s no use 
fighting. Come along with me and 
get out of the wind. Why, you're half 
frozen; I guess you're stiff with the 
cold, and that made you about tumble 
over ;—only you hadn’t any right to 
be up there, you know. There, there, 
come along ;”—and as she still hung 
heavily back: “I wouldn’t make a 
fuss. A policeman may be along 
any time now, and you don’t want to 
go to the station house, you know. 
Ah! I thought so; you be a good 
girl, and you sha’n’t, I promise you; 
and changing his tone from threat- 
ening to coaxing, as the case seemed 
to require, he drew her along. 

As they entered the city streets and 
met scattering passengers she quick- 
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ened her pace and put on a more 
natural manner. ‘Not drunk, any- 
how,” thought her conductor, his 
opinion confirmed by a tentative 
sniff. But she was evidently tired, 
and the walk was a very long and 
weary one for both, till he reached 
his own lodgings and led her in and 
up the stairs and turned the latch-key 
in his door, which he locked as soon 
as they had entered, and put the key 
in his pocket, “for she may dodge me 
yet,” he thought. But she was quiet 
while he placed her on the sofa and 
turned on the gas, and with one 
thrust of the poker at the great lump 
of soft coal in the grate, brought out 
a dozen dancing tongues of flame. 
“Best not give her any brandy,” he 
thought; “she’s not used to it, or 
she’d have had some already, and 
this ain’t a time to begin ;’—and he 
bustled about to make some hot tea 
for her, an easy matter in his bach- 
elor quarters, while she looked on, 
too much astonished to protest, and 
he meanwhile stole a glance at her. 
She was young, and might have 
passed muster well enough in the 
cheerful, well dressed crowd of ser- 
vant girls thronging to mass of an 
early Sunday morning; but now she 
looked forlorn, without a ray of grace 
or beauty to throw the color of ro- 
mance over the bare, ugly, common 
tragedy of her story. lidden 
troubled himself with no fine drawn 
speculations as to the proportion of 
passion to sentiment in love, so 
called, he only thanked his stars that 
her troublesome sex had no votes for 
him to bother himself about. The 
kettle bubbled cheerily, and he 
brought her a cup and forced a few 
swallows of tea down her throat; and 
she groaned heavily, as a faint sense 
of warmth began to steal over her 
ice-cold frame. 

“There—you feel a little better, 
don’t you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh, yes, you do! There—take 
some more.” She took a sip or two, 
and then began to move restlessly 


about, as if reviving life were pain- 
ful. 

“You’d better have let me be.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T’ve lost—everything.” 

“Well, you’ve come near it, cer- 
tainly; but you shouldn’t have been 
in such a hurry. While there’s life 
there’s hope, you know.” 

“You don’t know—you’re not a 
woman;” and she began to sob 
feebly. 

“That’s true; but I shouldn’t won- 
der if I could guess a little how you 
feel. I suppose you’ve lost your 
character. Well, I’ve lost mine; but 
still, life’s sweet;’—drawing in a 
long breath of the warm, flower- 
scented air. “Let’s see if we can’t 
find anything left for you. You don’t 
drigk, I fancy? No? Well, that 
goes a great way. Oh, you mustn’t 
throw up the sponge yet! Now, just 
tell me who he is, and let me see if I 
don’t know him;” and as she hesi- 
tated: “You needn’t mind me,—I’m 
Tom Glidden.” 

An expression came over the girl’s 
face such as a savage might wear on 
discovering the idol of his tribe to be 
not only a powerful but a beneficent 
being; and she muttered a word or 
two with mechanical obedience. 

“Tim Larey? Oh, yes, I know 
Tim well enough. And you are? 
Ellen Mulligan? Oh, that’s all right. 
He’s got no wife; and he isn’t a bad 
fellow.” 

“He swore at me,” sobbed the girl, 
now beginning to feel that her com- 
plaints might yet find an earthly 
hearer, “and asked me how he 
thought he was going to keep a 
woman and her brat; but I shouldn’t 
have minded that so much if he 
hadn’t laughed at me. I couldn’t get 
the sound of that out of my ears. I[’ll 
never get over it—never!” 

“Oh, yes, you will! Perhaps he 
was—well, not quite himself, you 
know; I don’t think he’s often so. 
Let’s give him another chance.” He 
stepped to his speaking-tube and, like 
a knight of old romance, 
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“He blew both loud and shrill, 
And whistled thrice for his little foot 


page, 
Whose name was English Will;” 


and in a moment that jewel of mes- 
sengers was at the door and had re- 
ceived a few hurried orders in a low 
tone. 

“And now, Ellen, vou just step into 
my room and fix yourself up a bit; 
you'll find everything there.” 

“T ain't always like this,” said the 
girl, slowly stretching her cramped 
limbs as she rose. “I've got nice 
clothes in my trunk at my boarding- 
house, and the key of it with me here. 
It seemed too bad to spoil any of ‘em, 
and | thought the other girls might 
have ’em.” 

“A very proper feeling,” said .her 
host; “but you'll be wearing ‘em 
yourself vet,—see if you don’t. Use 
anything you want to; and don't 
spare my perfume bottles. Try which 
you like best.”’ 

A few moments after Ellen had 
closed the inner door behind her 
there came a low, uncertain tap at 
the outer one, which opened to admit 
a broad shouldered, low hung Irish- 
man, with some of his “good clothes” 
hastily thrust on. He had been there 
before with others, and had been suf- 
ficiently impressed with the splendors 
around, which, though “the people” 
paid for them, were regarded by them 
as the right and proper thing for “the 
people’s friend.” But, seen by him- 
self, they were overpowering, and he 
stood planted, the “shy Iberian,” all 
over, without a twinkle of the merry 
Celt about him. 

“Ah, Tim, glad to see you! Sit 
down—sit down—take a chair and sit 
down, won't you?” 

“Thank ye, sir,” said the visitor, 
lowering himself with apparent effort 
into the proffered chair. 

“That’s right; take a cigar—take 
it—take it. I’ve had a friend smok- 
ing here just now,—and ‘twill do you 
good; settle your head; and as the 
guest, unused to cigars, blinked awk- 
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wardly over it: “I take a great inter- 
est in you, Tim.” 

“Thank ye, sir,—thank ye.” 

“T’ve had my eye on you for a long 
time. I’ve found you useful once or 
twice.” 

“Yes, sir. I don’t want to be brag- 
ging about myself, but | will say that 
last spring—” 

“Yes—yes—I haven't forgotten it; 
though I didn’t forget it then, you 
know.” 

“No, sir, indeed not. I’ve always 
said you were an honorable gentle- 
man.” 

“Much obliged to you for the com- 
pliment,” said Glidden, laughing; 
“I'd like to pitch you against my 
friend who was here an hour ago, "— 
and as the man looked puzzled, “| 
may have to call on you again soon.” 

“Any time, sir.” 

“T suppose you'd like a_ regular 
place?” 

“I'd be thankful to get one, in- 
deed,” said the man, but with less 
pleasure in his looks than bewilder- 
ment; for the slow current 
ideas could not keep up with these 
rapid developments. 

“There’s the street-sweeping de- 
partment,—there’ll be a vacancy in 
the head man’s place in this district 
in a day or two, and [| think a word 
from me would go a good way as to 
who was to get it—” and as a touch of 

dawned on_ his 
dazed face, “but—I'll be 
ticular whom [ put in.” 

“I’m sure,” gasped Tim, “if there 
was any way I knew how to please 
your honor—” 

' “Why, you do know. Look sharp 
after your men, and bring ‘em up to 
the mark when they're needed, of 
course.” A look of cunning intelli 
gence woke in the man’s eyes ‘hen 
there’s other things: I expect all my 
head men to be men of good charac- 
ter, always sober, at the saloons most 
especially, and family men, with a de- 
cent residence to hail from. Are you 
single ?”—with a quick look at Larey, 
who found it hard to meet. “If 
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there’s any young woman you have 
in view, now’s the time to say so;” 
and as the man was still silent, “I 
think you know a Miss Ellen Mulli- 
gan?” 

\ sudden flash of illumination 
came over Larey’s hard features, as if 
a match had been struck on them. 
“Sir!” he burst out, “if that young 
woman’s been complaining of me to 
you,—it’s lies she’s been telling, first 
and last.” 

“She hasn't been complaining,” 
said Glidden. ‘You may tell me the 
story of your acquaintance with her 
yourself; only, if you expect me to 
believe it, -you’ll have to jump into 
the Charles River to prove it; she 
did.” 

The man’s ruddy face turned white. 
There was silence in the room for a 
moment, broken by another and more 
assured tap on the door, which Glid- 
den hastened to fling open. 

“Good evening — good evening, 
Father Nagle!’—with a deferential 
bow. “I must apologize most sin- 
cerely for bringing you out at this 
time of night.” 

“I'll give you credit for a good rea- 
son,’ said the newcomer, laughing. 
He was a stout, hearty man, whose 
fiftieth birthday passed had given him 
the privilege of wearing the pleasant 
smile and speech with which eccle- 
siastics of his faith are wont to cheer 
the downhill of life. Though from 
his parish came Glidden’s main sup- 
port, his “solid South,” never to be 
broken, a mutual prudence made 
them hold but little intercourse on 
matters political ; but an acquaintance 
formed in other ways had ripened into 
friendship. 

“This is Mr. Timothy  Larey, 
father; you may have seen him in 
church.” 

“Not lately, I’m sorry to say,” said 
Father Nagle, with an attractive 
smile. 

“Well—it’s to be hoped he'll be 
more constant now, as he’s thinking 
of matrimony.” 


“I’m glad to hear it,” said the 
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priest; “it’s what I’m always preach- 
ing to the young men of my flock, as 
you'd know, Mr. Glidden, if you were 
only one of ’em.” 

“Well, and if ever I do marry, 
Father Nagle, you shall find me a 
nice little wife out of your church; 
they make the best, I’ve always said. 
But that’s not the point now. Ifa 
man’s gone and led a girl astray, he’s 
bound to make it up to her.” 

“Most surely,” said the clergyman, 
seriously. 

“You hear what Father Nagle says, 
Tim. Now, I pulled that girl—Ellen 
Mulligan—down from the rail of 
Longwood Bridge an hour or so ago. 
You know what sent her there. I 
don’t believe she’s a bad one, or she 
wouldn’t have been so ready to take 
that way out of it. Can you look 
me in the face and tell me she was 
when you first met her? Well, then, 
you are ready, | presume, to make it 
up to her as far as you can. If you 
don’t—I won't give much for your 
chance in this world or the next.” 

“I’m sure, sir—anything you or his 
reverence think proper—” 

“Very well; Miss Mulligan’s here, 
in the next room; and here’s his rev- 
erence. We'll have the wedding over 
before you leave the house, hey, 
Father Nagle?” 

“But he hasn’t a_ license,” 
lather Nagle in a low tone. 

“Not a bit of it; but what of that? 
I'll pay the fines, if any are called 
for.” 

“But they're not prepared!” 

“Oh, well, let ‘em prepare—do 
their confessing and all that, after- 
ward. It’s a matter of life and death; 
you can stretch a point?’’—and as the 
clergyman looked acquiescence, “All 


said 


right! Hello, Will! You'll do for 
another witness.” And then, open- 


ing his bedroom door, he ushered in 
Miss Mulligan. His quick eye dis- 
cerned in a moment that she had 
taken advantage of the facilities he 
had given her to arrange her dress as 
well as she could, showing that, as he 
put it, “she meant to have another try 
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at it; and the more to heighten the 
effect, he handed her, with a bow, the 
roses from his table, which he had 
been hastily arranging, and then led 
her up to the bridegroom, whose ap- 
pearance was less worthy of the occa- 
sion. 

“Gloria patri, et filio, et spiritui 
sancto!”” rang through the room with 
no uncertain sound from the lips of 
Father Nagle, who loomed up, as it 
were, a head above his former height ; 
and the pair sank at once upon their 
knees. They got through the ser- 
vice very well with a few hints from 
him, and the end came before they 
expected it. “Vade in pace—there, go 
in peace, my children, go in peace!”— 
and the priest wiped his forehead? 

“I’m very happy to congratulate 
you,” said Glidden, shaking their 
hands. “And now, Larey, you take 
vour wife home to her old boarding- 
house for the night; and mind you 
call for her bright and early and get 
your papers at the City Hall, and step 
round with a friend or two to Father 
Nagle’s, so that he can certify that 
they’re all right; and then come to 
my office,—and no dawdling about it, 
look out for that. You're as legally 
married as they make it already. Be 
a good husband, and keep a good 
home over her head. And you, Mrs. 
Larey, I’m very sure you’ll make him 
comfortable. Good-by, and good 
luck to you”—and he thrust some- 
thing into the hand of each as he 
shook them again. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Larey, very 
quietly. His wife said nothing; and 
they shuffled out of the room. There 
was a moment’s silence after the door 
closed. 

““W ell—well—here’s a job! Thank 
you for coming in the nick of time, 
Father Nagle. Have a glass of wine? 
You must need it. I wouldn’t have 
called you out so late, except for a 
good work, you know.” 

“T hope,” said the priest, as he 
sipped his Chateau Mouton, “that it 
is a good work. I am afraid he may 
pay it off on her, when he gets the 


chance. He doesn’t look a promis- 
ing case.” 

“What else could I do? Let her 
drown? And what’s the use of pick- 
ing her up, just to let her go again? 
’ll see her nights, standing on that 
rail, often enough, as it is. No, I'll 
keep an eye on him and you must, 
too; and if he goes to the bad,—why, 
at least, she’s a respectable married 
woman now; and that goes a great 
way with your people. No more? 
Well, then I’ll do myself the honor of 
seeing you home.” 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Cecil Brig- 
ham, as he dropped the Sunday Her- 
ald on his dressing room floor. He 
was not in the habit of taking in Sun- 
day papers, but in his eagerness for 
some special intelligence he had bor- 
rowed the sheet from an accommo- 
dating neighbor who was not a pa- 
rishioner. 

“What’s too bad?” asked his wife, 
who was basting the ruffles into her 
best black silk blouse. 

“Why, I see the Fiftieth District 
have thrown over Torrey. I mean, 
he’s lost the nomination for Con- 
gress. They’ve put in some low fel- 
low or other by a unanimous vote. 
It’s Glidden’s work—he ought to be 
ashamed of himself! It’s almost 
enough to make me vote the other 
ticket!” 

“Dear me!” cried Mrs. Brigham, 
horrified at this extravagance of 
speech. “What a pity you didn’t 
send Mr. Glidden a copy of your last 
speech!” 

“Tt wouldn’t do him any -good. 
He’s an utterly venal politician. He’s 
got the district under his control, by 
nothing in this world, of course, but 
sheer bribery. Well—it’s getting 
late, and I must be off for church. 
Please send that paper back to Mr. 
Mudie, with my thanks. I don’t 
want to see him; I wish I hadn't 
asked him for it.” 

The Rector did not know—how 
should he—one great cause of the 
triumphant success of Mr. Torrey’s 
opponent in the nominating con- 
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vention, a success repeated in a few 
months at the polls. But every mar- 
ried woman in Father’s Nagle’s par- 
ish knew it; for every husband had 
been sent out, with no excuse al- 
lowed, and with the certain knowl- 
edge that if Mr. Glidden’s man did 
not get in he himself would be held 
solely responsible. 

The walk through the fresh air of 
early spring to church, and the beau- 
tiful words of the service, restored 
Brigham’s composure, and _ only 
enough dissatisfaction remained to 











lend an additional shade of pathos to 
his fine voice, always so much ad- 
mired by his female flock. Never 
had it sounded sweeter in their ears 
than when he read his text: “A cer- 
tain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves. 
And by chance there came down a 
certain priest that way, and when he 
saw him, he passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Samaritan, when 
he journeyed, came that way, and 
when he saw him he had compassion 
on him.” 
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vi 
“ By Zitella Cocke. 
1. HE son of penury and toil, 
“ To hard task-work he gave his day, 
ae T Far from the world’s benumbing sway, 
st Unsullied by its stain and soil. 
9 It was not his to know the great, 
n, Or with the rich their joys to share ; 
of He took from Nature’s hand his fare, 
r't Nor looked beyond his low estate. 
St 
For she, with mother-love and ken, 

cd. To him a dearer boon had sent, 
’s The larger dowry of content, 
by Denied to souls of sordid men; 
ut 
ng And added to his daily wage 
h. Such largess from her treasures fair 
[r. In earth and sky and light and air 
a As gave him goodly heritage ; 

i And knighted him her nobleman, 
he With lifted brow and lordly tread, 
“ And mind aloof from fear and dread, 


~ Unshamed by worldly scorn or ban. 
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He felt the soul of common things ; 
The mystic life within the clod 
To him spoke as the voice of God, 
More than the majesty of kings. 


The sunlight on the distant hill, 
The field-flower coarse and commonplace, 
The wayside wilding’s rustic grace, 

The whispered music of the rill, 


The throstle’s song, the evening star 
That cheered him with her friendly beam, 
Filled him with joy wealth did not dream 
And peace man could not make nor mar. 


Nurtured by such high ministry, 
He envied not the rich man’s purse, 
Nor knew the weariness and curse 
Of luxury’s satiety ; 


Nor yet the thrall of greed and gain, 
As he who down the stony grooves 
Of trade, with urgent footstep moves, 
And eyes distraught with care and pain; 


But walked with labor as his friend, 
The pitying angel, who did wait 
For outcast man, at Eden’s gate, 

With comforting of large amend ; 


And found the lowly path she trod, 
But sped him to the victor’s goal, 
And stood, a white, unwrinkled soul, 

Before the great white throne of God! 


' 
' 

















THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF GEORGE BANCROFT. 
By Alfred S. Roe. 


was the birthplace of George 

Bancroft; and here, in her 
Rural Cemetery, his body rests. 
America’s first historian was just a 
promising infant, not quite three 
months old, when the nineteenth cen- 
tury began; for it was October 3, 
1800, that to the Rev. Aaron Ban- 
croft and his wife, Lucretia Chandler, 
was born their eighth child and fourth 
son, George, whose name any 
Worcester schoolboy will readily pro- 
claim the most famous in 


\W ORCESTER, Massachusetts, 


its destruction. Perhaps in this cen- 
tennial year the several historical and 
patriotic societies of Worcester will 
unite in placing upon its site an en- 
during memorial of the old house and 
its occupants. 

The home into which George Ban- 
croft was born was one characteristic 
of New England in those times. Hon- 
esty, frugality, industry and scholar- 
ship had no more devoted exponents 
than this household afforded. Its 
genial and respected head had come 





the city’s annals. Five 
more children were yet to 
be added to that minis- 
terial household, making 
a good baker’s dozen, by 
no means a rare number 
in those earlier days; in- 
deed, Mrs. Bancroft her- 
self was one of seventeen 
children born to her 
father, Judge John Chand- 
ler, though her mother, 
his second wife, bore only 
thirteen. 

The house in which the 
pastor of Worcester’s Sec- 
ond Parish then resided 
was located quite a dis- 


tance from his church 
towards the northwest on what 
is now Salisbury Street. For many 


years its chief claim to fame was 
the fact that its walls first heard 
the infant cries of the famous diplo- 
mat and writer, and it was ever a 
show place to visitors. Bancroft him- 
self remembered it with pleasure, and 
he had planned to spend the ninetieth 
anniversary of his birth in the room 
where his mother had suffered for 
him, but illness prevented. Very re- 
cently, late in 1898, the encroach- 
ment of modern buildings demanded 
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GEORGE BANCROFT’S BIRTHPLACE. 


to the town in 1783 as a possible suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Thaddeus Mac- 
carty over the First Parish, till then 
the only religious organization in 
Worcester. While the young preach- 
er was particularly pleasing to many 
of his hearers, his liberality in doc- 
trine rendered him unsatisfactory to 
others, and the proposition to settle 
him, made in town meeting in 1784, 
was voted down. A secession fol- 
lowed, and in 1786, February 1, the 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft was ordained 
and began a pastorate to terminate 
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AARON BANCROFT. 
only with his death, more than fifty 


years afterwards. At first called the 
Second Parish, the church is now 
known as the First Unitarian Society. 

The blood which this clergyman 
transmitted to his children was drawn 
from most excellent sources. The 
Bancrofts of Reading had long borne 
an honorable part in Church and 
State, and by marriage had been 
joined to other equally respected 
families. Thomas Bancroft, the sec- 
ond of the name in America, had mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Michael 
Metcalf, the first schoolmaster in 
Dedham. Their descendant, Aaron, 
was a student in Harvard College 
when the war of the Revolution be- 
gan, and it was in one of his sopho- 
more vacations that the alarm at Lex- 
ington brought him, gun in hand, to 
the scene of action. He was a partici- 
pant in the battle of Bunker Hill; and 
it was a strange stroke of fortune 
which brought him, filled with true 
American zeal for independence, to 
wed, just a little later, a daughter of 
one of the most noted Tories ever in 
Massachusetts. 

For many years Worcester had 
possessed no more important family 
than that of the Chandlers. Their 
landed holdings embraced almost ev- 
erything that was worth owning. To- 
gether with allied families they con- 
stituted a large part of social Worces- 
ter. No one name appeared so many 
times as a pew-holder in the town’s 


only church afterwards called the Old 
South, as that of John Chandler. Sit- 
ting just north of the pulpit, he had 
long been the pastor’s right hand 
man. The assessed valuation of his 
estates, made soon after his departure 
from America, was well towards a 
million of dollars, thus making him by 
far the wealthiest man in the commu- 
nity. Yet when Britain, after the 
Revolution, called for a statement of 
loyalists’ losses, he presented as his 
the modest sum of less than eighteen 
thousand pounds. He was the third 
John Chandler to be called Judge, 
and he had enjoyed about all the hon- 
ors that his fellow-citizens could con- 
fer. Honest and honorable in all his 
conduct, he nevertheless saw his duty 
by the side of King George, rather 
than with his fellow-citizens; so, fol- 
lowed by sons and relatives, he turned 
his back upon his home and went into 
banishment, surviving the separation 
twenty-five years; for it was not till 
September 26, 1800, at the age of 
eighty years, in the city of London, 
that his spirit took its flight and his 
body was borne away for burial to 
Islington, the “Merry Islington” of 
John Gilpin renown, by no means so 
merry to those loved ones in the 
western world whom a mistaken 





MRS. AARON BANCROFT. 
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JOHN CHANDLER. 
sense of duty had driven the father.to 
forsake. Only seven days later the 
daughter whom he had left a laugh- 
ing child was to bring forth a son, a 
large part of whose life work was to 


be the recital of the story which 
this quarter-century exile had 
helped to make. The lapse of 
a hundred years has_ not 
wholly effaced the pity which 
thousands felt and feel for that 
gentleman whose life was so 
pure and whose dealings so 
honorable, in his British home, 
that he was known as the 
Honest Refugee. 

John Chandler was_ twice 
married, his second wife being 
Mary, daughter of Sheriff 
Charles Church of Bristol, 
Rhode Island, and thus a 
granddaughter of Captain Ben- 
jamin Church of King Philip’s 
War fame. The wife of Cap- 
tain Church was Alice South- 
worth, a granddaughter of 
Governor William Bradford's 
second _ wife. Mrs.  Chandler’s 
eleventh child was Lucretia, after- 
wards to be the wife of Aaron 
Bancroft. She was only ten years 
old when her father went into 
voluntary exile; and what a task was 
left to the worse than widowed 
mother to perform in rearing her 
children! Yet she carried them 
through the war, dying at the age of 
sixty-four, in 1783. An older half- 
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brother, Clark, was the town clerk of 
Worcester whose finger marks are 
still conspicuous on a page of the an- 
cient records where, under compul- 
sion, he thus erased certain entries 
obnoxious to the patriots of 1774. 
To a family with such antecedents 
the young soldier from Lexington 
and Bunker Hill allied himself, Octo- 
ber 26, 1786. There was no settled 
minister in the First Parish at the 
time; but whether for this reason or 
not, the marriage was performed by 
a member of his cwn congregation, 
the Hon. Joseph Allen, then county 
clerk, and later the father of Judge 
Charles Allen of Free Soil note. The 
office of pastor of the new society 
was no sinecure. Worship was be- 
gun in the courthouse and continued 
there till the building, in 1792, of the 


THE OLD CHURCH, IN WHICH BANCROFT 
COMMENCED HIS MINISTRATIONS, 


edifice* only recently torn away, lo- 
cated on what was then called Back, 
later Summer Street. Nominally, his 
salary was $500; but he very soon 
relinquished one-third of it to help 
towards erecting the church. Even 
the two-thirds did not always come 
direct, for the minister frequently re- 


*The old church, for many years a schoolhouse, was 
destroyed in May, 1892, to make way for a new street, 
Heardsleigh. It, too, was a centenarian; but age and 
associations availed to bring only thirty dollars for the 
entire structure, 
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MRS. JOHN DAVIS. 
ceived his stipend in the shape of bills 
which he must himself collect, taking 
as compensation whatever the farmer 
or mechanic had to give and at his 
own valuation; very 
often the whole obliga- 
tion to be forgiven on 
account of the manifest 
poverty of the family. 
To eke out his scanty 
fare, the minister was 
compelled to cultivate a 
farm, working thereon 
as diligently as any la- 
borer; yet he was ex- 
pected to give able ser- 
mons before critical , 
audiences,—nor was he 
found wanting. His 
published addresses and 
sermons are models of 
their kind, and a vol- 
ume of the latter, sent to 
ex-President John Adams, drew from 
him the comment, “It is a chain of dia- 
monds set in links of gold.” His life 
of Washington, published in 1807, was 
the second biography of the first 
President, worthy of mention; and 
there is little doubt that the historian 
inherited his literary instinct from the 
clergyman. He was small of stature, 
but of great dignity. His countenance 
indicated benevolence, and _ light- 
ed easily with the most benignant 
of smiles. He made many friends and 





MRS. SARAH BARNARD. 


no enemies. He was one of the last 
of Worcester citizens to wear a 
cocked hat and old-fashioned small- 
clothes. His wife was tall and slen- 
der, dark complexioned and having 
keen black eyes. For more than fifty 
years they lived and toiled together. 
Mrs. Bancroft’s death, April 27, 1839, 
was followed by that of her husband 
on the 19th of the next August. So 
affected was the aged man by his loss 
that it is said “he had no wish to sur- 
vive, and went to his room to linger 
and to die.” 

Worcester people,anxious to show 
their places of note, will tell visitors 
that Dr. Aaron Bancroft began house- 
keeping in the old Judge Chandler 
home, once located on the southeast 
corner of Main and Mechanics streets, 
and that there, before his barred 
doors, a very few months after his 
marriage, he _ refused 
lodgment to the men of 
Shays’s Rebellion. His 
next residence was 
where the late Hon. 
John S. C. Knowlton 
lived, now the site of the 
State Armory, where 
Grove leads off from 
Salisbury Street. Thence 
he removed to the an- 
cient house on Salis- 
bury Street, where his 
son George was born; 
and finally he lived for 
many years on Main 
Street, now numbered 
from 207 to 217, where 
stands the Gilman block. 
His study was a little edifice attached 
to the north side of the larger struc- 
ture, having connection with the same 
and also directly with thestreet. After 
Dr. Bancroft’s death this deteriorated 
through a candy and fruit store into 
a barber’s shop. 

Henry Bancroft, the firstborn, was 
twenty-two years old when Ann, the 
youngest of the family, in 1809, came 
into the world; Henry, John and 
Thomas were seafaring men, and the 
first named was sailing master of one 
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THE OLD COMMON SCHOOLHOUSE. 
A sketch from memory by Major F. G, Stiles. 


of Commodore McDonough’s ves- 
sels, on Lake Champlain, September 
11,1814,when his brother George was 


a very youthful col- 
legian in Cambridge. 
He died in 1817; John 
died at sea in 1821; 
Thomas survived till 
1877; the oldest 
daughter, Eliza, be- 
came the wife of Gov- 
ernor and Senator 
John Davis of 
Worcester, being the 
mother of John C. 
ancroft Davis of 
Vashington, long 
prominent in diplo- 
matic circles; Hon. 
Horace Davis of Cali- 


fornia, and Andrew McFarland Davis 
of Cambridge; Mary died unmarried 


in 1844; Jane married 
Leonato Gherardi, an 
Italian teacher in the 
Round Hill School at 
Northampton, and there- 
by was the mother of 
Rear Admiral Bancroft 
Gherardi' of the United 
States Navy; Lucretia, in 
middle life, after years of 
teaching school, became 
the wife of Welcome 
Farnum, a _ prominent 
manufacturer of the 
Blackstone Valley, and 
her body lies in the same 
enclosure with those of 
her parents; Sarah, as 
Mrs. John R. Blake, lived 


in Brattleboro, Vt., while Ann, 
the youngest, was married to 
Professor Thomas R. Ingalls, a 
graduate of West Point, class of 
1822, then a teacher in Louisi- 
ana College at Jackson. Only 
six of the thirteen children sur- 
vived their mother. 

Located, in point of birth. 
near the middle of this long 
line, the historian was wont to 


ascribe his many days, among 





STEPHEN SALISBURY. 


other causes, to this fact, saying 
that as a rule the vitality of people 
thus born exceeded that of the older 


and younger children. 
Curiously, Thomas, 
the sixth child, died in 
his eighty-first year; 
while Jane Gherardi, 
the seventh and thus 
the very middle one, 
died in 1839 aged 
forty-one years. As 
she died in Louisiana 
of yellow fever, her 
death might not im- 
pair the force of the 
rule. 

In 1883 died the 
Rev. George Allen, 
who had been heard 


to say, “When I was eight years old I 
saw George Bancroft christened in his 





THE SALISBURY MANSION. 
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PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY IN BANCROFT’S TIME. 


father’s church, the old one on Sum- 
mer Street. It was October 5, 1800, 
the first Sunday after the baby’s birth, 
and Judge Edward Bangs held him 
in his arms as the father sprinkled his 
child with water.” Possibly the last 
of Worcester’s childhood contempo- 
raries of Bancroft, Mrs. Sarah (Bige- 
low) Barnard, passed away the fourth 
day of last April, in her tooth year. 
Born December 23, 1800, her life 
reached well into 1900. A _ native 
of the old township, her parentage 
also being of the oldest and best, 
she could not remember when she 
first heard Aaron Bancroft preach. 
He it was who christened her and, 


later, performed for 
her and John Barnard 
their marriage cere- 
mony. She recalled 
vividly to the very 
end the far off days 
when she and the 
century were young, 
and naturally followed 
with pride the career 
of her distinguished 
childhood friend. The 
latter was ever preco- 
cious, and it is on 
record that, when he 
was only six years 
old, his father re- 
ferred to him a ques- 
tion in Roman history over which the 
great chief justice, Theophilus Par- 
sons, and a friend were disputing. 
There is no irreverence in thinking 
here of that scriptural incident where 
the parents had found their son in the 
Temple, sitting in the midst of the 
doctors, “And all that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and 
answers.” 

It requires no great stretch of im- 
agination to fancy the children of the 
town’s North End meeting at what 
is now Lincoln Square and together 
wending their way along sparsely set- 
tled Main Street to the Old Common 
schoolhouse, one of the ten similar 
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structures built by the town in 1800 
at an average cost of $250 each. 
Among the masters who here held 
official sway was William Harring- 
ton, after whom the corner opposite 
the City Hall has since been called. 
On account of a wooden appendage, 
his devoted pupils sometimes referred 
to him as “Peg Leg.” Men by no 
means the oldest in Worcester have 
been heard to say with considerable 
pride, “My father went to school with 
George Bancroft.” The older Ste- 


while proceeding to introduce himself 
was assured that it was quite unne- 
cessary. In substance Mr. Bancroft 
said that he could give Mr. Tucker- 
man information as to the latter’s an- 
tecedents, for he had been a playmate 
of Tuckerman’s cousin, Stephen Sal- 
isbury, in Worcester. “I was a wild 
boy, and your aunt, Mrs. Salisbury, 
didn’t like me. She was ever fearful 
that I would get her son into bad 
ways, and still more alarmed lest 
some day I should be the cause of his 
































ROUND HILL. 


‘*T used to come up here in my younger days to see my friends Cogswell and Bancroft at Round Hill.’’-—Epwarp 


EVERETT. 


phen Salisbury, two years Bancroft’s 
senior, doubtless joined the party as 
it passed by the stately Salisbury 
mansion, then more than thirty years 
old; though, on the word of the his- 
torian himself, Madam Salisbury did 
not hold the lad in high esteem, ever 
fearful that the minister’s son, pro- 
verbially wild, would get her youth- 
ful Stephen into trouble. Charles K. 
Tuckerman tells the story of calling 
on the aged historian in his Wash- 
ington home as late as 1891, and 


being brought home dead. There was 
a river or piece of water near Worces- 
ter, where I used to beguile young 
Salisbury, and having constructed a 
rude sort of raft, he and I would pass 
a good deal of our play-time in 
aquatic amusements, not by any 
means unattended with danger. 
Madam’s remonstrances were all in 
vain, and she was more and more 
confirmed in the opinion that I was a 
‘wild, bad boy.’ However, nothing 
beyond an occasional wetting ever oc- 
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INGFIELD HOME. 


curred,—yet I never rose in her esti- 
mation, and a ‘wild boy’ I continued 
to be up to manhood.” 

The Worcester of to-day wonders 
where that perilous water was. Could 
it be definitely located, with its effect 
upon Bancroft and Salisbury in mind, 
it may be doubted whether it would 
be hailed as from “Helicon’s harmoni- 
ous springs,” or as having the 
fabled qualities that Ponce de 
Leon hoped to find in Florida. 
Few people living remember Ste- 
phen Salisbury, Sr., save as an 
affable and very dignified old 
gentleman, who died full of years 
in 1884; but in their minds many 
have followed him and his com- 
panion as they stole away to the 
near-by mill pond, or possibly to 
the more remote North pond,— 
in any event forgetful of the pa- 
rental injunction heard at the end 
as well as at the beginning of the 
century, “Don’t go near the 
water!” 

However, the boyish friends 
were soon compelled to separate. 
Though Worcester had long 
possessed her Latin Grammar 
School, it was not up to the col- 
lege preparatory standard; so 
young Salisbury was sent to Lei- 
cester Academy, and Bancroft, 
who had received the groundings 
of Latin from a friend of his 
father, was packed off to Phillips 
Exeter, there to become the 


BANCROFT’S SPR 






academy’s brightest star, and in 
1883 to speak at her centennial 
celebration. The limited income 
of his father necessitated his go- 
ing as a beneficiary pupil; and it 
is stated that he was not averse 
to any honorable work which 
would help in paying his way. 
No tuition was charged at 
Exeter till January 1, 1812, and 
then it was only twelve dollars 
per year. It is possible that 
this want of funds was the prime 
cause of the fact, which is stated, 
that he did not visit his home 
during his Exeter course. When 
he had been there perhaps a 
year, Rev. Nathan Parker of Ports- 
mouth, a friend of his father, who 
had visited the academy, wrote 
to the Worcester divine concerning 
him: “I was surprised at the intelli- 
gence with which he conversed and 
the maturity of mind which he dis- 
covered.” At that time he was the 
youngest, save three, in the academy. 
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Principal Abbott ob- 
served that he was a 
fine lad and that he 
had the stamina of a 
distinguished man. In 
1870, through § grati- 
tude at the instruction 
received here and pos- 
sibly with a memory 
of his own privations, 
he established a liberal 
scholarship at Exeter. 
The boy Bancroft is 
said to have excelled 
especially in declama- 
tion, and the records 
show that in 1812 he 
won the four dollar 
prize for distinguishing 
himself in “construing and parsing 
the Greek and Latin Languages.” 
He was also a member of the 
Washington Whites, a military com- 
pany of the school, which flour- 
ished particularly during the war with 
England. 

While still lacking something of 
thirteen full years, he became a 
freshman at Harvard, under the di- 
rection of President Kirkland, and 
four years later, in his seventeenth 
year, he was graduated, second in his 
class, with Caleb Cushing, eight 
months older, first. His early friend, 
Stephen Salisbury, was in the same 
year; and though he thus left college 
one of the youngest, he lived to be 
recorded as the oldest living graduate 
of Harvard. In the list of distin- 
guished men who, in their college 
days, roomed in Massachusetts Hall, 
“George Bancroft, 1817,” appears 
with others upon a corridor tablet. 
His Exeter reputation for scholarship 
attended him through his Cambridge 
life, and early fixed the attention of 
Tutor Edward Everett; so that when 
the latter, nearing the end of his own 
studies abroad, wrote back to his col- 
lege recommending that some praise- 
worthy youth be sent to Germany 
against the time when his services 
would be needed at Harvard, it is 
probable that he mentioned the name 
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of the brilliant boy 
who had recited to him 
four years earlier. The 
gentlemen who sup- 
plied the means for 
this foreign work did 
so with the under- 
standing that his ser- 
vices were to be at the 
call of Harvard if de- 
sired. In Harvard 
also, in later years, Mr. 
3ancroft established a 
scholarship. 

In 1818 this Worces- 
ter youth became a 
student at the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, 
studying under the 
most noted teachers in Germany, mak- 
ing such rapid and varied attainments 
that before he was twenty years old 
he was honored with the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. The mere 
enumeration of his scholastic and po- 
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litical honors fills almost half a col- 
umn of the Harvard quinquennial. 
He continued his studies in Heidel- 
berg and elsewhere; he travelled in 
Germany, France, Italy and Britain, 
meeting nearly every man known to 
fame, including Von Humboldt, 
Lafayette, Niebuhr, Bunsen, Goethe 
and Lord Byron. In later years he 
could claim as acquaintances and 
friends the Emperor William I, Bis- 
marck, Prince Albert, Hallam, Peel, 
Palmerston and scores of other Eu- 
ropeans of note. His subsequent as- 
sociate principal at Round Hill, Dr. 
J. G. Cogswell, wrote home, saying of 
Bancroft, “He is a most interesting 
youth and is to make one of our great 
men.” 

Scarcely past his majority, in 1822 
he came back to America. It had 
been his father’s hope and ambition 
that his college boy should be a 
preacher; and he did preach at least 











once in Worcester, and in his father’s 
church. There is a record of his hav- 
ing also preached in Portsmouth, 
N. H., but apparently he did not make 
a good impression. Possibly he was 
too scholarly, very likely artificial in 
manner. Critics said that his figures, 
though apt, were not edifying, and 
there was no desire to hear him a sec- 
ond time. As the work in Harvard 
for which he had been preparing him- 
self so many years now opened, there 
was no call for him to beat the “drum 
ecclesiastick.” 

The very year of his return from 
Europe found him a tutor in Greek in 
his alma mater; and for this term, 
1822-1823, the quinquennial records 
among the tutores the name Georgius 
Bancroft. Very likely, had his suc- 
cess as a teacher been greater, his 
term had been longer. We like to 
think of the great men of earth, that 
all have the Midas touch; but there 
are exceptions, and Bancroft as 
a college tutor was one. He had 
little comprehension of the ways 
of freshmen, and disorder in his 
classes gave rise to cases of dis- 
cipline, in some instances quite 
serious. One boy, suspended for 
expressions of disapproval at 
some ruling of the tutor, was sent 
by his father to Amherst for the 
remainder of his course. As the 
unruly freshman afterwards be- 
came the librarian of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, he and 
his old-time teacher, also a mem- 
ber, must have buried animosi- 
ties. Evidently German universi- 
ties, with all their advantages, 
could not impart knowledge of 
human nature. Though Ban- 
croft subsequently dedicated his 
volume of poems to the president 
of the college, it has been inti- 
mated that his relations with the 
latter were not entirely harmont- 
ous, which may account in part 
for the situation. 

At this time he united with his 
late associate, Dr. J. G. Cogs- 
well, who had _ been. professor 
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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


of mineralogy and _ geology, in 
establishing the Round Hill School 
at Northampton. Their prospectus 
bears the date of June 20, 1823. 
No such school ever had_ ex- 
isted in America, and until present 
conditions are very much modified no 
such will exist again. At the same 
time the scale on which it was main- 
tained drew an enviable array of 
names, subsequently known to fame. 
The aim to make gentlemen as well 
as scholars was certainly a most laud- 
able one, but somehow the average 
American does not take to the Round 
Hill method. The sons of very rich 
people gathered there in satisfactory 


numbers, but through lack of financial 
tact large sums of money were lost in 
the venture. The name of Worcester 
enters into the story only as a sort of 
halfway house where the Boston 
boys, going and returning, made a 
night’s lodgment, till their voracious 
appetites and noise drove Landlord 
Samuel B. Thomas of the Exchange 
Coffee House to decline their patron- 
age, saying that they not only ate 
everything that was in sight, but 
when they were supposed to be 
sleeping the sleep of innocence 
they would sally out into the com- 
mon hall with outlandish yells for 
a pillow fight. He thought he 
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owed something to his regular 
guests, who complained bitterly. The 
most he would do was to furnish the 
boys a dinner as they passed through, 
and he was not anxious even for that. 
Thus the Round Hillers, in those pre- 
railroad times, had to make an all 
day’s jaunt from Boston to North- 
ampton, nearly one hundred miles. 
Though the lads were obliged to leave 
Boston at two o’clock in the morn- 
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BANCROFT’S WASHINGTON HOME. 


OF GEORGE BANCROFT. 


ing, there was in them 
none of the Dotheboys 
Hall feeling which must 
have pervaded the York- 
shire stage as it departed 
from the Saracen’s Head. 
The inside of _ their 
vehicle the boys never 
thought of occupying, 
but filled it with their 
boxes and _ baggage, 
while they mounted to 
the outside, whence they 
might better bestow 
upon those whom they 
met a taste of the con- 
duct which had so out- 
raged the heart of Mine 
Host Thomasof Worces- 
ter. 

At Round Hill, as at Harvard, Mr. 
Bancroft’s lack of kngwledge of boy- 
ish nature, combined with the physi- 
cal defect of near-sightedness, gave 
him no end of incident with his hope- 
fuls. Few boys are born with any 
more respect for authority than they 
are compelled to exhibit, and the 
Round Hill lads soon found that their 
short-sighted and frequently ab- 
stracted instructor was in a measure 
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helpless before them. A writer in the 
Educational Review of April, 1891, says 
that dropping on all fours, they could 
easily crawl out of the room unob- 
served, while the wall back of Ban- 
croft was bespattered with spitballs 
which irreverent juveniles had thrown 
in their efforts to see how near they 
could come to that well filled head 
and not hit it. Very likely the climax 
in this direction was reached when, 
on a drowsy autumnal afternoon, a 
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care fruit and flowers; but his loving 
boys were fond of fruit also, so much 
so that very little of his own rais- 
ing reached the teacher’s table. Hop- 
ing to secure the loyalty of his 
charges, he one day selected the three 
Georges in the class and invited them 
to accompany him to his garden, 
where they might take the peaches, 
then ripening, and pass them out to 
the other boys, who were to follow, 
but must remain outside the fence. 


ro 


“Bancroft has a pleasant cottage on the sea, with rocks and breakers right and left.” —LonGreL.ow’s Diary, July 8, 1855. 


Boston boy flung one-half of an over 
ripe muskmelon dangerously near the 
seat of authority,—so near that, strik- 
ing the wall with a splash, its mushy 
matter was badly spattered over the 
always ‘tidy apparel of the master. 
Immediately adopting the drop-and- 
crawl-out game, the lad was safely 
away before Mr. Bancroft ordered the 
door closed and, walking among his 
boys, received a truthful “No” to 
every inquiry, “Did you fling that 
melon at me?” Being a married 
man towards the end of the Round 
Hill venture, Mr. Bancroft lived in his 
own house and cultivated with some 


Unfortunately for his reputation as a 
generous giver, the fruit that he se- 
lected was largely over ripe windfalls, 
which the insiders passed through the 
pickets to their friends without. 
They, disappointed at not gettirig the 
expected best, vented their wrath by 
throwing the soggy peaches back, 
pelting their teacher so thoroughly 
that he was obliged to take refuge in 
ignominious flight. Mr. Bancroft had 
not then realized how much Ameri- 
cans disliked any reference to the 
“Three Georges,” nor did his pupils 
comprehend the depth of their 
depravity when they nicknamed 
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America’s foremost writer, ‘The 
critur.” 
These relative failures indicate 


nothing except that every man can- 
not do equally well everything. Thus 
far the future historian had failed of 
his vocation. Here was a man of 
trip-hammer power and energy, capa- 
ble of mastering and directing em- 
pires, trying to apply his vast attain- 
ments to the petty details of primary 
school life. No wonder he did not 
succeed. The hand which later 
founded the school whence come our 
Deweys and Sampsons, and directed 
the march of Taylor to the Rio 
Grande, was not fashioned for the 
humdrum _tink- 
ering of a 
watch. In 1830 
he’ withdrew 
from the school, 
‘which soon 
after termi- 
nated.* 

The year of 
his leaving Har- 
vard, 1823, he 
issued from the 
University 
Press a volume 
of poems. The 
copyright was 
given in Au- 
gust, and his 
dedication to 
President Kirk- 
land of Har- 
vard was dated at Northampton 
in September. His native town ap- 
pears in “Pictures of Rome, Worces- 
ter, July, 1823.” The book itself is a 
modest one of seventy-seven pages, 
bound, as was largely the custom in 
those days, with stiff paper sides. 
The first poem, “Expectation,” was 


*The school was given up in the spring of 1833. In 
the ten years, Mr. Cogswell had lost $20,000, but he never 
repented of his venture. The house occupied by Mr. 
Bancroft is now Rogers Hall of the Clarke Institute for 
Deaf Mutes. It was built early in the century by Thomas 
Shepherd, at a cost of more than $12,000; the outside ma 
terial being soapstone, sawed four inches thick, and iron 
clamped. Ox teams had drawn it from Middlefield, 
twenty-six milesaway. At the same time, two brothers of 
Mr. Shepherd had built elegant mansions near by. In 1835, 
Mr. Bancroft sold his house and lot to Edward Church for 
$55,000. Evidently he did not lose anything by his in- 
vestment. 





BANCROFT ON HORSEBACK. 


written in Paris in 1821. Evidently 
the writer is portrayed as he depicts 
the youth leaving home for travel and 
study, in the lines: 


“*Twas then a youth bade home adieu; 
And Hope was young and life was new, 
When first he seized the pilgrim’s wand 
To roam the far, the foreign land.” 


One cannot help wondering 
whether the almost centenarian ever 
reflected on the answer to his prayer 
contained in the following words: 


“My God, my Father! guard my youth, 
Direct me in the paths of truth, 

Thy watchful love around me spread, 
And save from early death my head.” 


“Switzerland” 
and all the 
poems except 
“Pictures of 
Rome,”  seem- 
ingly, were writ- 
ten abroad; and 
the volume is 
worthy of much 
higher esteem 
than that with 
which, in his 
later years, the 
writer regarded 
it. It was said 
that he had a 
standing offer of 
fifteen dollars 
for every copy 
that he could 
secure, anxious 
to destroy all evidence of his 
early wooing of the muse of 
verse. To the historian’s subsequent 
work, his poems bore much the same 
relation that “Morton’s Hope” sus- 
tained to Motley’s History of the 
Dutch Republic. It is not unworthy 
of mention that Motley was one of 
the illustrious Round Hill boys. A 
few copies of “Poems by George Ban- 
croft” may still be found in Worces- 
ter; but, as far as known, no one is 
for sale even at the poet’s price. 

While a student in Goéttingen, only 
eighteen years old, Bancroft resolved 
to write a history of the United States, 
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BANCROFT’S GARDEN AT HIS NEWPORT HOME. 


and whatever he may have done in 
the interval, he always clung to his 
main purpose. How successfully he 
wrought the estimate in which his his- 
tory is now held must be the answer. 
Though other strong and entertain- 
ing writers have appeared, no library 
is well equipped unless it possesses 
“Bancroft.” The first volume was 
published in 1834, while its author 
was in Northampton; but it was not 
till fifty years later that he considered 
his task ended. The first volume was 
in its twenty-sixth 
edition, in 1876, when 
the centenary revision 
appeared. Like a 
vast cathedral, many 
changes and repairs 
were necessary long 
before the edifice was 
complete. If our 
American had written 
his preface to Vol- 
ume I after Macaulay 
put forth his history, 
the critics would cer- 
tainly have accused 
him of something 
akin to plagiarism: 
but “I have formed 
the design of writing 


a history of the United States fromthe 
Discovery of the American Conti- 
nent to the present time” was penned 
years before Britain’s famous son be- 
gan his Chapter I with, “I purpose to 
write the history of England from the 
accession of King James the Second 
to a period of time within the mem- 
ory of men now living.” The cen- 
tenary edition and his later revised 
edition have many modifications of 
the earlier work, but his “present 
time” stopped at the adoption of the 
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Constitution. The self-imposed task 
was too great for even his long life. 
When asked his employment during 
the period of revision, he tersely re- 
plied, “Slaughtering adjectives.” 
George Bancroft was twice mar- 
ried ; first, in. 1827, to Miss Sarah H. 
Dwight, daughter of Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr., of Springfield. The 
family was one of 
the most noted in 
the Connecticut 
Valley, and the 
father had served 
in both branches 
of the Legislature, 
in the Governor’s 
Council and in the 
Constitutional 
Convention of 
1820. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft 
removed to 
Springfield in 
1835, they resided 
at No. 49 Chest- 
nut Street, in a 
house given them 
by Mr. Dwight. 
It is now the resi- 
dence of ex-Lieu- 
tenant Governor 
William H. Haile. 
Mrs. Bancroft was 
the mother of two 
sons and_ two 
daughters; the 
former were grad- 





England, but through her mother, a 
Morton, she laid hold on early Pil- 
grim ancestry. To them was born 
one daughter, who lived to be only 
five years old. Mrs. Bancroft con- 
tinued a faithful companion till her 
death, March 15, 1886, in her eighty- 
third year. 

The place of Bancroft’s birth was 
ever interested in 
his political ca- 
reer, but usually 
in opposition. 


This may have 
been one reason 
for his alleged 


antipathy to his 
birthplace. As 
early as 1830, 
without his knowl- 
edge, he was 
elected to the 
lower branch of 
the Legislature 
from Northamp- 
ton, but he de- 
clined to take his 
seat. The next 
year he refused an 
almost certain 
election to the 
State Senate, sup- 
posedly on ac 
count of his wife’s 
strong Whig ante- 
cedents and predi- 
lections. His in- 
tense Democratic 
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Brook Farm. One daughter died in 
infancy and the other at the age of 
seventeen years. Mrs. Sarah Bancroft 
died June 26, 1837, aged thirty-four 
years; and the next year Mr. Ban- 
croft found a second wife in Plym- 
outh, in the person of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth (Davis) Bliss. Her great- 
grandfather Davis had come from 


ship of the port of Boston in 
1838, a position in which he was suc- 
ceeded in 1841 by his former fellow- 
townsman, ex-Governor Levi Lin- 
coln. While collector, in 1839, he 
found a place for Hawthorne as 
weigher and gauger. Never, before 
nor since, has one roof covered such 
an association of fact and fancy. 
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Bancroft joined the Republican party 
on its formation and enjoyed his. sub- 
sequent appointments at its hands. 
His drift, however, was evident when 
in 1885 Washington celebrated the 
election of Grover Cleveland, in that 
his house was brilliantly illuminated 
and the marching Democrats cheered 
lustily in passing. Still, whatever his 
party, he always claimed to be op- 
posed to slavery; and in 1837 Whit- 
tier wrote, “Among those who have 
been ‘taking care’ of the Legislature 
with myself, I would mention 4 
George Bancroft of Springfield and a 
number of other abolitionists.” Pos- 
sibly, had he remained in Massachu- 
setts he might have been found in the 
Free Soil ranks with Boutwell, Sum- 
ner and others. 

His home in Boston was at the 
corner of Winthrop Place and Otis 
Street, in the old part of the city, a 
section that was so terribly fire swept 
in the great disaster of 1872. Here 
he remained till President James K. 
Polk sought him as a member of his 
cabinet. It is said that the Tennessee- 
an, thinking Bancroft a lawyer, at first 
offered him the attorney generalship, 
but learning his error, made him sec- 
retary of the navy. Before this, in 
1844, he had been the Democratic 
standard bearer as the candidate for 
governor. Of course he was beaten, 
but he had the pleasant distinction of 
having received more votes than any 
previous Democratic candidate for 
the office, save one, viz., Marcus Mor- 
ton, in 1842. 

_ All this time the scriptural aphor- 
ism about a prophet and his own 
country was having a vivid applica- 
tion in his own Worcester. So 
Whiggish was the town, it had no 
use for even a distinguished son un- 
less of its own way of thinking. Dur- 
ing the Hard Cider campaign of 1840, 
the small but unterrified Democracy 
had arranged for a great county 
demonstration, but not in Worcester, 
where there was too much opposi- 
tion. In remote Barre they were to 
assemble the clans, and Collector 


Bancroft was to address them. Poli- 
tics ran high in those days, and the 
Whigs were unwilling that the Dem- 
ocrats should have a successful meet- 
ing even in Barre, and so, after great 
effort, they secured Daniel Webster 
to speak to a monster Whig gather- 
ing at the same time and in the same 
town. The Worcester Light Infan- 
try had just been divided on political 
lines, and the newly formed City 
Guards went as the escort for Web- 
ster, while the Light Infantry es- 
corted Bancroft. More trouble came 
in Barre, for even Captain D. Waldo 
Lincoln of the Infantry went over to 
hear Webster, and his company came 
home captainless. Political foes 
rubbed their hands and exulted over 
the way they had done up Bancroft, 
whose speaking was nearly deserted 
for that of his more famous rival. 
The collector, we are told, with true 
Democratic simplicity, drove to the 
rally in a one horse chaise, while 
Webster made a grand progress with 
coach and four. “Ik Marvel” de- 
scribes Bancroft’s voice in speaking 
as a high falsetto and strident. Mr. 
Bancroft’s Whig opponents always 
insisted that he was not sincere in his 
Democratic professions and stigma- 
tized him as a “ white-kid gloved and 
silk-stockinged Democrat”—a rather 
queer combination, but no more so 
than another name applied to him 
then, viz., “a Jackson Federalist.” 
Of the eighteen months of his sec- 
retaryship Mr. Bancroft left enduring 
memorials in the shape of the An- 
napolis Naval School, the improved 
Naval Observatory in Georgetown, 
the acquirement of California; and 
from his one month’s holding of the 
war portfolio came the war with 
Mexico. As minister to Great Brit- 
ain, succeeding his former teacher 
and patron, Edward Everett, he con- 
tributed to the lustre which has shone 
around the diplomacy of all of Amer- 
ica’s literary representatives. When, 
in 1849, the Whigs came into power 
again, he was superseded by Abbott 
Lawrence, a Massachusetts man; and 
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with vast stores of historical matter, 
acquired during these years abroad, 
he came back and made his home in 
New York City. For one year his 
address was No. 32 West Twenty- 
first Street, but thereafter, till 1869, 
the directory placed him at No. 17 of 
the same stfeet. In the third story 
of this house the historian placed the 
literary gatherings of many years. 
He said to a gentleman in 1852 that 
he had chosen New York as a resi- 
dence because he thought it pleas- 
anter than all other places, but by his 
own collections he had made himself 
independent of the libraries of that 
or any other city, so far as his line of 
work was concerned. Donald G. 
Mitchell intimates that had Bancroft 
been less Democratically inclined he 
might have enjoyed his native Mas- 
sachusetts more. At that time he 
possessed every work he could pro- 
cure that bore on the history of the 
United States. His collection num- 
bered then from twelve to fifteen 
thousand volumes. The library, 
nearly doubled in size, passed intact 
into the Lenox collection in New 
York, after Mr. Bancroft’s death, for 
the sum of $80,000. In those days 
he maintained the same careful regi- 
men as to study and exercise which 
he pursued in later years. The morn- 
ing was for work,the afternoon for di- 
version and physical drill, the evening 
for social converse, though his early 
rising demanded also early retiring. 

Till after the war, Bancroft was 
scarcely heard of outside of his lit- 
erary work, though his address at the 
semi-centennial of the New York 
Historical Society, November 20, 
1854, was memorable. In 1865 he 
was selected to deliver before Con- 
gress the eulogy on Lincoln, a task 
which he accomplished with singular 
felicity. He had performed a simi- 
lar duty in memory of President 
Jackson years before. As minister 
at the Court of Russia or at that of 
Berlin he served from 1867 to 1874, 
when at his own request he was re- 
lieved and came back to America, 


thenceforth to make his home in 
Washington and Newport, Rhode 
Island. In the nation’s capital he re- 
sided in a commodious double house, 
1623 H Street, diagonally across 
from that in which Commodore Ste- 
phen Decatur had lived. Here he 
opened out again his wondrous store 
of books and settled down to the 
regular system of living for which he 
was noted. He selected his abode in 
Washington wisely, since there he 
could meet the most eminent people 
in America as well as all those oi 
note who visited the country. At 
this home were met more cultured 
and famous people than at any other 
one house in the city. To his din- 
ners came President Arthur, an 
honor not accorded to any other pri- 
vate citizen; and Mrs. President 
Cleveland was pleased to accord to 
him the same distinction. Congress 
gave him the privilege of the floor of 
both branches, an unprecedented 
honor. Never having held an elect- 
ive office, he lived and died the fore- 
most citizen in the republic. This 
pen picture is drawn by a Washing- 
ton writer who saw Bancroft often: 
“Fancy a man slender in figure, of 
medium height, with a venerable cov- 
ering of silvered hair and whiskers 
surrounding the thin classic face, soft 
blue eyes that had done service 
through the years and yet un- 
dimmed, and you see the patriarchal 
historian as he was in the later years 
of his life.” 

Few men have the means, if they 
have the inclination, to lead so regu- 
lar and methodical a life. Out of bed 
seldom later than six o’clock, he was 
at his work for the most of the fore- 
noon, yet claiming that three hundred 
words were a good day’s task; then 
his horseback riding, which he kept 
up till his eighty-eighth year. In the 
capital he lingered till the tulips and 
hyacinths about his house had passed 
their bloom, and then, sometimes by 
the last of May, he hied away to New- 
port, where, on Bancroft Avenue, 
leading off from Bellevue, he had 
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erected a comfortable home. Be- 
tween him and the sea there was 
nothing except the wealth of roses 
which it was his delight to cultivate 
and distribute to his many visitors. 
He purchased his lot as early as 1851, 
and was reckoned one of the oldest of 
the summer residents. After his 
death the place passed into the hands 
of daughters of the late John E. Fair 
of Nevada, and a more pretentious 
edifice has succeeded the Bancroft 
cottage. In Newport he was as much 
the respected and admired scholar as 
in Washington. For several years he 
had been a citizen of Rhode Island, 
and was such at the time of his death. 
When the frosts of October gave 
warning of approaching winter, he re- 
turned to his Washington residence. 

Possibly it was the Barre incident, 
coupled with other real or fancied af- 
fronts, which drew from Bancroft the 
alleged vow that he would never set 
foot in his native town again. He 
certainly was here, however, in 1844, 
as the orator at a Democratic Fourth 
of July celebration, making the ad- 
dress in the First Baptist Church. 
On the same day the Whigs were also 
celebrating with flag presentation, 
speeches, dinner, etc. The Demo- 
crats dined in Brinley Hall. ‘A bad 
promise is better broken than kept ;” 
and though quite forty years did in- 
tervene before he returned, there 
came a time when rancor died away 
and the inborn love of home asserted 
itself. In September’s last week, 
1886, he came back and once more 
walked the streets of Worcester, but 
not the old village, not the place of 
his boyhood and early manhood. Few 
whom he had known survived. His 
escort was composed of the sons of 
those who had started life with him. 
His nearly ninety years marked an 
impassable gulf. The Greens, Allens, 
Paines and others whom he had been 
wont to meet were on the other side; 
but their sons* and grandsons were 

* Samuel S. Green, Librarian of the City’s Public Li- 
brary, gave his entire time, during Mr. Bancroft’s stay, to 


the latter's care and comfort, and was his guide about the 
streets and buildings of Worcester. 


happy to do him honor. Most gladly 
did they go about the city with him, 
visiting her many points of interest, 
some of these drawing reminiscent re- 
marks from the aged visitor. On 
leaving the building of the American 
Antiquarian Society and facing Court 
Hill, he exclaimed: “I saw a man in 
the pillory there when I was a boy. 
He had uttered some blasphemous 
words, and was punished in that way.” 
It was a melancholy errand which 
brought Bancroft to his native town. 
He sought a burial place for the body 
of his wife, and: in Rural Cemetery, 
where so many of his kindred were al- 
ready lying, he selected an isolated 
plat in which to lay the beloved re- 
mains,and where he too should event- 
ually be placed. Just north of the lot 
is that of “Honest” John Davis, his 
brother-in-law ; and quite near, a little 
to the northwest, is all that is mortal 
of the Salisburys whom he had known 
in earliest life. His visit came during 
Worcester’s Festival of Music, and he 
there received an ovation which in a 
degree atoned for the slights of the 
fathers. He was seated in the front 
row of the west gallery in Mechanics 
Hall, when, during, an intermission, 
the Hon. Edward L. Davis mounted 
the platform, announced the presence 
of the distinguished visitor, and pro- 
posed that all rise and greet him. He 
was obeyed to the letter, and no man 
was ever received more enthusias- 
tically than the historian as he rose 
and bowed his acknowledgments. 
Although there are not in his 
native city as many reminders of the 
great writer as might be wished or ex- 
pected, there will never be any less. 
There is a Bancroft Street, and the 
sightly eminence, once a part of his 
father’s farm, to the southwest of 
his birthplace has been named Ban- 
croft Hill. Elegant homes are grow- 
ing along Massachusetts Avenue, 
which, climbing this hill, Stephen Sal- 
isbury aims to make the Common- 
wealth Avenue of Worcester. Slowly, 
but surely, under the direction of the 
city’s north end Mecenas, this later 
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Murray Hill is developing beauties 
worthy of the name it bears. Possi- 
bly the generous projector may add 
to the castle-like structure which 
crowns the summit some permanent 
reminder of his father’s playmate. In 
this hundredth year after his birth a 
private school, to be called The Ban- 
croft, starts into being; and since 
February, 1889, a fine copy of the 
Berlin portrait by Richter has hung 
in the classical High School, a pres- 
ent from the Hon. Edward L. Davis. 

Mr. Bancroft had been a member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, 
of which his father was one of the 
founders, from 1838, and after 1880 a 
vice-president. The boys of the city’s 
Y. M. C. A., who are inclined to lit- 
erature and debate, hold their meet- 
ings under the appellation of The 
Bancroft Club. But the grandest 
memorial of Worcester’s most distin- 
guished son is an intangible one of 
his own rearing. Recalling some of 
the struggles and privations of his 
own boyhood, he resolved to place in 
the hands of local trustees the sum 
of $10,000, whose income should be 
awarded to meritorious boys and girls 
of the city who were anxious to pur- 
sue their studies in higher institu- 
tions. In memory of his father and 
mother, he directed that the gift 
should be known as the Aaron and 
Lucretia Bancroft Scholarship. The 
gift was made in 1886, and the income 
of $400 was made over in 1887 to a 
Worcester boy then in Amherst Col- 
lege and now a professor there. In 
all, four young men and two young 
women have, thus far, enjoyed the 
benefits of the scholarship. 

Lastly, Worcester has the body of 
George Bancroft. The longest life 
has an end, and when it comes, some- 
how it appears near its beginning. 
“Second childishness” brings back 
the scenes of long ago. As the man, 
bowed under the weight of four-score 


years and ten, in his last illness re- 
ceived Robert C. Winthrop, he forgot 
who the latter really was, thinking 
him the brother, Francis, Bancroft’s 
Harvard classmate, who had died in 
1819, seventy-two years before. As 
he said, “Winthrop, I never thought 
to see you in this life,” the caller had 
not the heart to undeceive him. 
When the last scene of all in this 
strange, eventful history had been 
acted, and “Sans everything” had 
been spoken, the weary frame came 
back to its own. The _ student, 
scholar, teacher, statesman, diplomat, 
orator and historian went the way of 
humanity January 17, 1891; and ten- 
derly that which was mortal was ren- 
dered back to earth. Friends and 
relatives accompanied the remains 
from Washington, and in Worcester 
others were joined. Along with those 
who had loved the great man came 
such a profusion of flowers as few had 
ever seen. There were floral tributes 
from Chief Justice Fuller, Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton, President Harrison, and 
a wreath from the Emperor of Ger- 
many. Amidst all the display, roses, 
the favorite flower of the departed, 
were conspicuous. 

Through the winding paths of 
beautiful Rural Cemetery, on January 
21, the procession took its wintry 
way. Past the narrow abodes of 
father, mother, brother and _ sisters, 
the Davises, Lincolns and Salisburys, 
the body was borne; and then, with 
the burial service of the Episcopal 
Church, it was lowered to its final 
home to await the resurrection. On 
the western side of the granite monu- 
ment are these words: 

“Historian of America, he made it 
the high purpose of a life which nearly 
spanned a century to show her part 
in the advancement of man, and from 
the rare resources of his genius, his 
learning and his labor to ennoble the 
story of her birth.” 
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THE RED WOLF. 


By Allen French. 


HE age of myths is still 
with us; even I have 
assisted at the devel- 
opment of a _ legend. 
Here is its truth, 
which is as interesting, 

if not so strange, as its fiction. 

I found myself once restless at our 
winter hunting lodge. Its pleasures 
seemed exhausted ; I had tramped the 
region through. “Alaric,” I said one 
evening to my guide, “I want to see 
the falls of the East Branch in winter. 
Let’s go to Colgate’s camp.” 

“Well,” said Alaric. Of course, my 
wish was his. We got out the map 
and studied it. Alaric was singularly 
dense; he saw no easy way to go; he 
was vague on the country to be 
crossed; he had no definite idea as to 
directions and distances. 

“Why,” I finally cried, “you’ve 
crossed that country twenty times.” 

“But the snow,” he objected. 

“We'll spend one night at Ray- 
mond’s on the way,” I said. “That 
makes two easy trips of seven miles.” 

Alaric shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“All right,” he replied, in his usual 
formula. “Suit yourself. I'll do just 
as you say.” 

A suspicion entered my mind. I 
tried an experiment. “Very well, 
then,” I said, “we’ll start to-morrow 
early ; and if we find it hard work get- 
ting over the ridge of Traveller, we 
can turn aside a little from the path, 
and spend one night in Wood’s old 
empty camp.” 

“No, sir!” said Alaric promptly. 
“Tl not sleep on Traveller Mountain 
in winter. Nothing will make me 
sleep in that camp again!” 

“Again?” I asked. He had given 
himself into my hands. “I’ve got you 
now,” I said. “I wonder why I never 
thought of you before? I’ve been on 





the trail of the Red Wolf for two 
years, and no one was able to tell me 
the truth about him. Alaric, were 
you in Wood’s camp that winter?” 

“Yes,” he said unwillingly. 

“So all the men are not dead?” 

“That's only a story,” he said un- 
comfortably. “I’m alive, Bob Mo- 
ran’s alive, Easby’s alive, Lewis is 
alive. Lots of us are alive,” he fin- 
ished defiantly. 

“Well, tell me the story,” I said; 
and seeing no way out of it, he began. 

It seems‘that in that winter in the 
eighties there were twenty-two men 
in Wood’s lumber camp, up on the 
side of Traveller Mountain. It was 
much the usual crowd, as Alaric rec- 
ollects it. Some few were from the 
city, broken-down men turning in 
desperation to primitive life; but 
most of them were true backwoods- 
men, and of these about one-half 
were Anglo-Saxon—Yankees or 
Provincemen—and the remainder 
French Canadians. Wood was a fair 
man and treated his crew well; they 
responded in kind and did good work. 
Before the snow was very deep he 
had many thousand feet of lumber 
stacked in his yards on the mountain 
side. 

It was not until the middle of the 
winter that the camp had its first ac- 
cident. There was something pecu- 
liar about it, noted even at the time. 
A gang of choppers were returning at 
evening along their path, when one 
of the men declared he saw a fox 
looking at them from among some 
bushes. The others were not inter- 
ested, and went on, but he stopped to 
investigate. A half hour later, at the 
camp, he was missed, and men went 
with lanterns to find him. He was 
lying at the foot of a tree, a rotten 
branch from which had fallen and 
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stunned him. Men declared later that 
had Alaric, the best hunter of the 
camp, searched then, he would have 
found in the snow the tracks, not of a 
fox, but of a wolf. The injured man 
was too badly hurt to work more, and 
he went home on the next team that 
started for the settlements. That 
evening appeared in camp, from no 
one knew where, the man of the 
story. 

The meal had been finished, the 
horses fed; cook, boss and teamsters 
had finished their evening’s work. 
The evening circle had just been 
formed, to listen to a story. Steps 
were heard outside on the frozen 
snow, and the men waited. The steps 
approached the threshold; the door 
was pushed open, and a man entered 
the cabin. He was tall and gaunt; 
his face was lean, his jaws were long; 
his clothes hung loosely. He entered 
with a slouch. As he came into the 
light, the men noticed the red mus- 
tache, short, bristling chestnut hair, 
and the red fell that covered his 
hands. There was in his gait and 
bearing a suggestion of suppleness 
and strength, and Alaric says he 
noted at the moment the man’s hardi- 
ness. On one of the coldest nights 
of the year he wore neither mackinaw 
coat nor mittens. 

The man gave no account of him- 
self. He had heard, he merely said, 
that the crew had lost a man; he 
wished to ask for the place. Wood, 
glad of the substitute, presently en- 
gaged him. Would he have food? 
He needed none. Then he might 
stow his belongings where the injured 
man had slept among the rest, and 
fall into the circle. 

The man _ hesitated, and looked 
about the cabin. As usual, the crew 
slept in two large bunks, one placed 
above the other. But it happened 
that Wood, originally intending to 
have a larger crew, had bestowed 
some single bunks about the camp. 
One of these, never occupied, was 
above the entrance, a narrow shelf 
projecting into the room, reached by 


pegs driven into the wall. The man’s 
eye fell upon it, and it seemed to 
please him. “If you don’t mind,” he 
said, in his hoarse, mongrel French, 
“T’ll sleep there.” There was no ob- 
jection, so he clambered up and 
placed in the bunk his small pack of 
valuables. Then he came down and 
sat by the stove, to dry the snow that 
melted on his clothes. 

Now the wit of the camp was a 
man of mark. He was a jolly little 
Yankee by the name of Dole, with 
an eye for characteristics as keen as 
his own axe. While the men were 
eyeing the stranger, Dole made a 
place beside himself on the bench. 
“Will the gentleman,” he said, “will 
the Red Wolf take a seat with the 
rest of us?” 

A laugh ran round the circle at 
the aptness of the name. The crew 
had disliked the man upon sight; his 
voice was harsh and disagreeable, his 
expression snarling and_ repellent. 
But the laugh ceased at once as the 
man turned upon Dole with the 
growl of a beast. 

“Call no names,” he said angrily, 
“to a man as good as yourself.” 

Dole answered good naturedly. 
“Sure,” he said, “I beg your pardon.” 

The incident passed off, but the 
impression remained. The name also 
remained; it was too fit to be dis- 
carded. Though whenever they ad- 
dressed him the crew used the man’s 
name, Lemont, by themselves they 
called him the Red Wolf, or, in 
French, Le Loup Rouge. The man 
fell, in his own way, into the habits 
of the camp. The crew ‘soon found 
him solitary and morose, eating little, 
saying little, working hard. He al- 
ways went to work alone, either be- 
fore or behind the others in the tote- 
path. His chopping gang got little 
from him. He worked independently, 
neither asking nor readily giving as- 
sistance. In the camp at night he sat 
solitary by the stove, outside the 
story-telling circle. He appeared un- 
willing to attract attention to himself. 
Of course this acted exactly as he had 
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not wished; the others watched him. 
Much information circulates about 
him—his ways of sitting, of walking, 
of working. I have gathered much 
that appears true,—unimportant de- 
tails, trifling anecdotes that combine 
to give the impression of Lemont’s 
wolfish peculiarities, his rasping 
voice, rapid, supple walk, long teeth 
and constant watchfulness. But it 
does not appear from any account 
that at the first he was regarded by 
the men as extraordinary. Perhaps he 
was a criminal; well, who cared? 
Fugitives from justice are frequent in 
the woods. But at the end of four 
days, on the return from the settle- 
ment of the teamster who had carried 
out the wounded man, the first mys- 
tery appeared. 

It is two days’ travel from Wood's 
camp to Patten. The night is spent 
at the East Branch House, a long 
day’s journey distant. The teamster 
declared that neither had he met Le- 
mont on the road, nor any one else. 
Where, then, had Lemont received 
the news that the camp lacked a man? 
Had he learned it at the East Branch 
House in the evening, nothing but the 
wings of the wind could have brought 
him to the camp so quickly. But 
the teamster further declared that 
Lemont had not been there. The 
men reasoned on the question by 
themselves, and found no answer. 
No one ventured to ask the man him- 
self. 

Here first appears the mark of the 
beast, wherefrom the lovers of weird- 
ness begin to weave their tale. Alar- 
ic admits that from that moment 
the men began to whisper of the 
loup-garou, the werewolf. How else 
could this matter be explained? Did 
it not stand to reason that the injured 
axeman was decoyed by his fox— 
undoubtedly a wolf—under the dan- 
gerous branch that fell at the right 
instant? Then it would be easily pos- 
sible for the animal, skulking around 
the camp, to make sure of the man’s 
departure. Finally, of course, would 
the magic man-beast assume his hu- 





man form and seek a place im the 
camp. 

The story began in joke, and 
seemed to end as such. No one was 
serious about it; it was merely one 
of the caprices of the Frenchmen, 
ever ready with their tales of witch- 
craft. The discussion died down, and 
remained as a careless memory, to be 
spoken of only from time to time. 
The camp life went on without inci- 
dent for a number of weeks. Lemont 
went steadily about his work, silent 
and enduring. The winter advanced; 
little by little the snow grew deep; 
the weather was equable and not se- 
vere. No further accident occurred, 
and every one was good natured. 
Dole, in fact, for a second time, grew 
too much so. 

He took it into his head to joke 
about the werewolf story. Now, Anglo- 
Saxons are comparatively ignorant 
of that body of tradition, which more 
than elsewhere exists among the 
French. To begin with, the English 
belief in witchcraft is much weak- 
ened, while in France it is still strong. 
In the British Isles the folk tales of 
werewolves are vague compared 
with the vivid stories of the French 
peasantry. The Yankee is at a still 
greater remove. Dole did not con- 
ceive that any one could take the 
story in earnest. He knew nothing 
of the malevolence and cruelty, the 
nameless black aspersions, cast by 
the word. When it finally came into 
his mind to take up the story, he 
thought it a joke to drive it home, 
and for several days pretended, in 
rough pantomime, to shudder at the 
sight of the Red Wolf. Lemont did 
not appear to understand. Then 
Dole allowed his wit to run away 
with him. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he sud- 
denly one evening, to the 4fftle, after 
his jokes had set the whole camp 
roaring with laughter, “the next num- 
ber on our program is a performance 
by our French friend, Mr. Lemont, in 
the corner. Gentlemen, Mr. Lemont 
is our lightning change artist. He 
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will give us an example of how he 
can change from a man to a wolf, and 
all in the space of five seconds.” 

The camp was instantly sober. 
Some of the Frenchmen started to 
their feet, in apprehension at the 
deadly insult: Lemont himself leaped 
up, half crouched as for a spring, and 
for a moment gnashed upon Dole 
with fury. His passion was terrible; 
it seemed as if in the next instant he 
would attack; and men prepared to 
throw themselves between. Their 
presence restrained him; Lemont 
controlled himself; but his anger was 
too great for immediate quiet. He 
seized his hat and went to the door. 
There he turned back and gave his 
warning. “Dole,” he said threaten- 
ingly; “Dole, you wait!” Then he 
went out, leaving the crew feeling as 
if that half-minute had set them all 
face to face with murder. 

Dole was soundly lectured by 
Wood, and by half of the Frenchmen 
present. In the morning he made a 
clumsy, good-humored apology to 
Lemont. The man received it sullen- 
ly, yet with some faint show of satis- 
faction. Wood and his Yankees de- 
clared that the incident was closed; 
that the man’s manner would not al- 
low him to be more gracious. But 
none of the Frenchmen believed that 
the matter was finished; the insult 
was too deep, the shame too public. 
Some of them even advised Dole to 
leave the camp. He would not, and 
his countrymen seconded him; they 
laughed at the idea. Nevertheless, 
a few days were sufficient to show 
that Lemont was entirely changed, 
and to disturb the camp by the feeling 
of impending danger. 

Lemont began to watch Dole. 
Twenty times a day the Yankee 
turned to see the little inflamed eyes 
fixed on his face. The Wolf used no 
threats, even no words. Returning 
at night from his work, his first act 
would be to seek out Dole, and 
thence to bedtime watch him. In the 
morning, and at the noon meal in the 
woods, it was the same. The scru- 


tiny was constant, beast-like. Under 
it Dole grew uneasy. It made him 
feel queer, he said. The other lum- 
bermen became apprehensive of a 
foul attack. But at that Dole laughed. 
“T am strong enough to manage 
him,” he averred. 

The expectation of trouble in- 
creased when the Wolf changed his 
evening habit of sitting in the corner. 
The better to see Dole, he used to 
mount to his bed above the door, and 
remain with his head above the edge, 
watching. A glance from below 
would show the bristling hair, bared 
teeth and unwinking eyes. The spec- 
tacle was uncanny, and worked upon 
the men; no one cared to sit with his 
back to that unpleasant, threatening 
mask. As soon as Lemont’s habit 
was once settled, the circle also habit- 
ually opened outward, that the men 
might feel the freer. Even then all 
were nervously conscious of the 
Wolf’s presence. It grew to be a re- 
lief when at bedtime all the lights but 
one were put out. That light was 
shaded, and the head could no longer 
be seen. 

At last came the end. One night, 
after midnight, the sleeping camp 
was aroused by a hideous scream. It 
was like the alarm of an Indian at- 
tack. Men sprang up, shouted, ran 
into one another, fell, and were 
bruised. It was black dark; the last 
light was out. Nearly a minute 
elapsed while the men were in con- 
fusion ; and twice again, there in their 
midst, the dreadful scream was re- 
peated; then, listening, all heard 
groans and horrid gaspings. Alaric, 
coming to his senses, groped his way 
to the night lamp, still warm, and 
lighted it. All saw, lying on the floor 
in the middle of the cabin, Dole 
dragged from his bed, with the Red 
Wolf throttling him to death. While 
all gazed for a moment, the Wolf 
looked around snarling at the light, 
but kept his place on his victim’s 
breast. At last they rushed at him, 
but he leaped up, snatched the door 
open, and fled. 
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Pursuit was instant, but useless; 
Lemont disappeared in the night. 
By daylight Alaric followed his track 
for miles in the snow; but the evi- 
dences of speed and endurance were 
astonishing. Notice was sent to the 
sheriff, who came, examined, and did 
nothing. Dole’s body was sent to his 
home, the sheriff went away, and the 
camp settled again into its ordinary 
life. On the fourth night after the 
tragedy the men sat down to their 
old-time story-telling circle. One of 
the men spoke the thought that was 
in his mind. 

“Dole is dead,” he said, “and we’re 
all sorry. But isn’t it a good thing 
not to have the Wolf watching us 
every minute from his bunk?” 

There was a general assent, and all 
eyes turned naturally to the shelf 
above the door. Then they started 
up in fright; for the lolling head was 
there, glaring down upon them. 
There was immediate confusion. 
Some ran into the cook-room, crying 
that the loup-garou was among them. 
A few stood their ground, but feared 
to act. Before they could collect 
themselves, the tall, lean figure 
swung itself to the floor, stood a mo- 
ment, holding in its hand the small 
bundle of valuables for which it had 
come, then a second time ran out into 
the night. No one pursued it. 

At this point of the story enter 
contradictions which are difficult to 
reconcile. Alaric, with great earnest- 
ness, has protested that it was Le- 
mont himself, and nothing else, that 
he saw in the bunk; further, he gives 
it as his opinion that no one further, 
man or beast, slept in the bunk while 
he was in the camp. But the popular 
version runs that it was a wolf’s head 
which the men saw, and a great, 
gaunt wolf which leaped to the floor 
and ran away. Those who tell this 
also tell that on succeeding nights, by 
whatever mysterious means he came 
and went, the wolf, close hidden, 
slept in the bunk, and the men heard 
his breathing, but dared not disturb 
him. All agree, however, that from 


that time appeared around the camp 
the tracks of a wolf, which when it 
was seen, proved to be a great, thin, 
red beast. The men declared that it 
was the Red Wolf himself. 

That was the end of Wood’s win- 
ter. A week more put the men in a 
panic. The wolf grew bolder and 
came closer; men feared to work 
alone. At last one declared that he 
had turned from his work just in time 
to see it crouching to attack him, and 
had only frightened it away with his 
axe. Wood sent Alaric out with his 
rifle. He could not find the wolf. 
Then the men rose in a body and said 
that they must go. Nothing could 
stop them; they went. They spread 
in the settlements the story of the 
wolf, and Wood could procure no 
more workmen. His winter’s work 
was lost, and much money. 

Alaric had got so far in his story, 
appeared about to go on, hesitated, 
and stopped. “That’s all,” he said. 

“Oh, come, now!” I protested. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Well, what became of Wood?” 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not so sure 
of the truth about Wood, myself. He 
tried to get men to go with him to 
get his. lumber down to the river for 
the main drive. About a dozen men 
went with him, green men or roughs 
from the city. The men came back 
in a week; but Wood wasn’t with 
them. They said they’d seen the 
wolf. They said that while the camp 
was empty he’d been sleeping in the 
bunk over the door. And Wood, 
they said, disappeared. That’s all I 
know. Perhaps some of them killed 
him themselves, for the money he 
had.” 

“And the other men?” I asked. 

“The cook,” said Alaric desperate- 
ly, as if meaning to finish an unpleas- 
ant matter, “joined Colgate’s drive, 
and was drowned in the Hulling Ma- 
chine. Four men went up the Wis- 
satacook to join Raymond, and were 
lost in a snowstorm. Joe Bass was 
drowned in Pleasant River. Haskins 
was killed in the jam at Grindstone. 
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All this happened before the spring 
was finished.” 

“And so,” I said, “the story went 
around that every one was to die that 
was with Wood that winter ?” 

“Yes, and die quick,” said Alaric. 
“More men died in the fall. That 
made twelve men. My! I thought I’d 
have to go, too. But I haven’t, so 
far.” 

“And the wolf?” I asked. 

“Some hunting parties were on 
Traveller that summer,” said Alaric. 
“They saw nothing of him. A party 
went up in the fall to hunt moose, 
and while they were there it snowed. 
That night the wolf walked right 
into their camp yard, then went away 
and howled for hours. Next day, they 
quit. Every winter, after the first 
snow, he comes. No one will lumber 
again on the Traveller. Wood’s logs 
lie there still.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “if we don’t 
stay till dark, you'll cross the ridge 
with me?” 

“Yes,” said Alaric. 

“All right,” I answered. “To-mor- 
row we'll start.” 


“And so,” I said to Alaric, as on 
the second day of our journey we 
sat eating our luncheon, “here we 
are on Traveller. Where’s your 
wolf?” 

“Perhaps,” said Alaric, ‘you don’t 
believe there’s any such a thing!” 

“Why should I?” I asked. 

“Look about,” said Alaric, “and 
tell me what you see.” 

We were in a clearing on the ridge 
fringed with great trees almost meet- 
ing above us. At two points, where 
the path entered and left, the open- 
ings in the trees showed us the sur- 
rounding country with its miles of 
forest. Behind us was “the moun- 
tain,’ Katahdin, snow capped. In 
front, in the flat land, appeared the 
white circle that marked frozen Bow- 
lin, surrounded by green trees. 
Black-green were the pines and 
spruces in the distance, as if it were 
still summer. Within the clearing, 


where I knew Alaric wished me to 
look, I saw nothing of importance. 

“What do you mean?” I asked of 
him. 

“What,” he asked, “‘is this big heap 
of snow behind us?” 

“Why,” I cried, as I looked and 
saw the ends of tree trunks sticking 
from the snow, “it’s a yard!” 

“Tt’s one of Wood’s,” said Alaric. 
“T helped to cut those logs myself. 
Now tell me. It is fifteen years since 
those trees were cut. Why have no 
more grown here?” 

I looked again at the little space 
once cut and trampled clear by men 
and horses. “I suppose,” I said, in- 
tending to be witty, “that the Red 
Wolf comes and pulls up the things 
that start to grow.” 

“Exactly,” said Alaric soberly. 

Now I noticed that through the 
clearing ran a path, crossing our line 
of march. It was narrow, but like the 
track of many deer. “See,” I said to 
Alaric, ‘there must be good hunting 
here.” 

Alaric grunted. “There are no 
deer or caribou now on Traveller in 
winter. That’s jis path,” he said. 

Our meal was finished, and I went 
and examined the path. My gun I 
left with Alaric. This was no deer 
track surely, for I saw no mark of 
sharp hoofs. The many blurred im- 
pressions were of padded feet; and 
presently I found one clear print, like 
a St. Bernard’s. I looked along the 
straight line as it disappeared among 
the trees. 

“That’s one of our tote-paths,” 
called Alaric. “See if he’s not kept it 
clear.” 

I began to be impressed. The path 
ran like a tunnel through the woods; 
like the yard, nothing had grown 
within it. A little light fell on it in 
one place; and suddenly, as I looked 
and wondered, through the sun- 
beams came an animal, trotting to- 
ward me. 

I felt at the little axe in my belt, 
but drew instead my revolver. The 
animal was again in the shade, an in- 
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distinct form, coming steadily on- 
ward. Then, like a deer unalarmed, 
it came into the clearing, stopped, and 
looked at me—the Red Wolf! 

The sun fell on him; I saw him 
clearly, perhaps at twenty yards. A 
memorable sight, a wolf in Maine! 
He was as the story describes him, 
red and gaunt and tall. The hair was 
thin and mangy; the eyes were smail 
and bloodshot. His body was all 
bone and wire; his head was malice 
and cunning, with something of force. 
He looked at me with wicked eye, 
while I fingered my revolver, intend- 
ing no slow aim, but a snap shot. A 
forty-four bullet, I thought, would 
trouble him. 

But there came a roar from Alar- 
ic’s gun, and the snow spurted up be- 
fore the animal’s feet in a long fur- 
row. The beast whirled to run, and, 
startled, I missed him when I fired. 
He disappeared in a spruce thicket, 
and for a moment Alaric and I re- 
mained, like warships shelling the 
bushes. Then we followed a little 
way on his track. We had not 
touched him, and in silence we re- 
turned and took up our packs. We 
were half a mile on our road before 
Alaric spoke. Then he cast at 
me a rueful glance over his shoulder. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. 

“You'd better be,” I answered. 

“Jest the same,” he said in another 
minute, “now you know there’s a 
wolf.” 

I made no reply, and we went on 
in silence until we reached the East 
Branch, and, skirting it a hundred 
yards northward, saw Colgate’s 
camp across the ice. We crossed the 
frozen river, where the marks of feet 
were all on the western side. No 
print in the snow was a dozen feet 
from Colgate’s bank. As we stood 
for a minute to mark the fact, Col- 
gate himself came out of the cabin 
and hastened to greet us. We both 
knew him. 

“There,” he cried, “I wish every 
man in my crew were here to see 
somebody brave enough to travel on 


the other side of the river. Did you 
come up the Telos road?” 

“No,” I answered, “over Travel- 
ler.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “You 
won't tell me that you have seen the 
wolf?” 

“At twenty paces, but we missed 
him.” 

“Good again,” cried Colgate, “even 
that you saw him. Come in to 
camp, come in. Stay as long as you 
please, free. You will cure some of 
the nonsense of my men. Here is 
Alaric of Wood’s crew, not dead yet, 
—and both of you have seen the 
wolf, and live.” 

“Is the camp upset?” I asked. 

Colgate sobered. “Seriously,” he 
answered, “it is. I am losing my 
men. I am almost afraid that the 
crew will go back on me as Wood’s 
did. Every night, beginning at nine, 
that animal howls for half an hour 
just within the woods across the 
river. The men are frightened. 
They’re afraid that he’ll come across 
here soon.” 

Now, according to belief, the water- 
courses which bound the territory of 
Traveller were supposed to be the 
limits of the wanderings of the wolf. 
Big Spring Brook on the south, 
therefore, and the East Branch on the 
east kept him from Colgate’s camp. 
Colgate’s understanding with his men 
had been that he was not to send 
them across the river except south 
of the brook, where his tote-road 
crossed to join the Telos. The men 
were thus safe from any ghostly vio- 
lence, and for a time had worked 
with confidence. But now the nightly 
patrol of the wolf, just within the 
bushes opposite the camp, was break- 
ing through their fortitude. Some 
had already left, and Colgate was ex- 
pecting a complete desertion. He 
hinted presently that he would be 
glad if we could give him help. 
What could we do?—Trap—trap 
the wolf? Alaric looked doubtful. 

I saw that evening a demoralized 
camp. The men, quite unconvinced 
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by Alaric’s presence, or by our seeing 
the wolf unharmed, wagged their 
heads and told us to wait for death. 
There was no story telling, no sing- 
ing, no joking; the men waited for 
nine o'clock. One of them sat with 
his watch in his hand. “Wet set our 
watches by him now,” he said. As 
the minute approached, Colgate and 
Alaric and I went out upon the river 
bank and stood there. 

“Nine o’clock,” said Colgate. “Lis- 
ten!” 

From miles away, it seemed, came 
floating the long, sad cry. Alaric 
started and looked up the quiet 
mountain side. The howl came 
again. Alaric turned to Colgate. 

“He’s in Wood’s camp?” 

Colgate shrugged his shoulders, 
putting away his watch. “They say 
so. Now he’s coming.” 

We listened. The next cry was 
nearer, and the next. I heard with 
great interest the cry of the wolf, 
famed through centuries. There, by 
the wild river, in the cold night, it 
seemed a voice of primitive nature, 
mysterious, boding. I did not won- 
der that the men in the cabin were 
afraid. Nearer it came, again and 
again. Then there was silence for 
perhaps three minutes. I looked at 
Colgate. 

“Ts this all?” 

He was about to answer when from 
just across the narrow river the cry 
burst forth. I caught my breath, 
and Alaric his. Colgate was.sympa- 
thetic. “It ts scary,” he said; and 
then, while again and again the howl 
was repeated, I felt as if every evil 
were promised to the doomed camp. 

“This is overpowering,” I said at 
last. “If I were chopping for you, I 
wouldn’t wait for a second night. 
Shall I get my gun and shoot?” 

“At random?” answered Colgate. 
“No.” 

We went back into the cabin and 
waited. The howling lasted in ail 
about half an hour; I did not time it. 
Relief settled upon us when it was 
over. The men rose and walked 
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about, as if to limber stiffened joints. 
Then they went wearily to rest, their 
courage, although near its end, still 
good for a little while. But in the 
morning it snapped suddenly; and I 
was the cause. 

“Come, Alaric,” I said to him while 
we were waiting for breakfast, being 
ready before the frowzy heroes of the 
axe, “let’s step across and see his 
tracks. It’s day, you know.” 

He followed, but as we went we 
noticed that the men were congre- 
gated to watch us at the cabin door. 
When we returned, having found only 
marks to show where the wolf walked 
up and down, or squatted as he 
howled, the camp was in revolution. 

“You did it,” said Colgate to me. 
“T don’t blame you; all they want is 
an excuse. They say that since you 
have gone over there just for noth- 
ing, the wolf will surely come over 
here. I’d pay big wages if they’d 
stay, but they’re going out to-day, 
every one of them.” 

And, in fact, looking like men re- 
leased, the men were packing their 
belongings. I had a thought of Co- 
lumbus and his men as I stood upon 
a bench and delivered my forlornly 
boastful appeal. As if, I urged, there 
could be any chance for the wolf to 
cross the river when it was known 
that he had never yet dared to do so! 
People had been in his territory be- 
fore, and would go again. Let the 
men work a week more, at double 
wages, and Alaric and I would bury 
the creature so deep that he would 
never rise again to trouble any one. 

As I made the offer, I looked over 
the heads of the crew to Alaric at the 
door, and caught his eye. Unknown 
as I was among the men, my promise 
went for nothing; it was to Alaric, 
their own comrade, that they turned 
for confirmation. Colgate’s fortunes 
hung on my guide’s decision. As I 
hoped, the hunter and lover of adven- 
ture in him were too strong for super- 
stition, and while they all waited for 
his word he squared his chest and 
nodded to me confidently. It was 
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not in his nature to forbear from 
swaggering a little, but the swagger 
finished the matter. The men were 
satisfied. 

Oh! the weary hunting of that 
week! Colgate had several heavy 
traps; we sent out for more and got 
them quickly. Day after day, loaded 


with iron, we tramped in the snow’ 


and laid traps in the wolf-paths. Day, 
after day, carefully watching our back 
track, we hoped in vain for a shot at 
the wolf. For he followed us care- 
fully, and scratched up each trap 
within three hours after it was first 
put down. Deadfalls were as use- 
less; he sprung them by a paw in- 
serted into the coop from behind. 
His cunning was prodigious; he out- 
witted us completely. With resolute 
patience, we set out day after day, 
only to find on each morrow that our 
work was in vain. Our position was 
uncomfortable in the camp itself; 
Colgate grew more and more un- 
happy, the men more frightened and 
unmanageable. But the wolf him- 
self was the worst. Each night as he 
came to howl we thought we could 
read more triumph in his voice. 
Therefore on the sixth night, when 
the first howl came to our ears, every 
feeling gave way to the shame of our 
impotence. Alaric and I went out on 
the river bank and took what savage 
pleasure we could in wishing evil to 
the wolf. We listened to the end of 
his howling, then strained our ears to 
catch the sound of his retreat; but we 
could not. 

“He’s gone to his bunk,” said 
Alaric sullenly. “He'll sleep better 
than we, I’m _ sure.” The moon 
shone full on his discontented coun- 
tenance. 

“I wish we were there to meet 
him,” I answered. Then we both 
started and looked at one another. 
The idea had come. But Alaric 
hastily turned away to escape my eye. 

“Alaric,” I said. 

“T know,” he answered. 
don’t want to. 
night!” 


“But I 
That camp—in the 
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“By Jove,” I cried, “if you won't, 
I'll go alone!” 

He turned again reluctantly. 
“Then I must go,” he said. 

We laid our plans before we went 
to sleep. 

The last day came, and we started 
out on our previous day’s track as if 
to examine all our traps. But snow 
was falling heavily, and when we 
found the first trap sprung we did not 
even set it again, but turned back. 
Our ideas were fixed; the night was 
our time, not the day. Once or twice 
Alaric looked back on our track, and 
before we reached the river we waited 
twenty minutes behind trees for a 
pursuer. But it was useless, and we 
went back to the empty camp. 

The cook looked in on us once as 
we loitered at the forge, which we 
found pleasanter than the men’s 


cabin. We were idling with .the 
tools. ‘Making silver bullets, eh?” 
he said. “Don’t want us to know?” 


Alaric answered with a piece of wood, 
but the incident has become fixed in 
the later legend. 

We passed the day wandering in 
and out among the buildings, talking 
little, sharpening hunting knives or 
cleaning and re-cleaning arms. Sup- 
per came at last, with its crowd of 
weary men from the woods. Colgate 
greeted us hopelessly; the men, at 
the approach of security, ironically. 
Little conversation passed at the 
meal; but when soon afterwards we 
began our final preparations, they 
watched us with much interest, and 
asked many questions. We answered 
them nothing, but with blankets for 
the cold, and carrying every deadly 
weapon in our equipment, started in 
the lessening storm a little before 
eight. 

We went southward to Big Spring 
Brook, crossed to the gravel beds, 
and struck into the woods. There 
was little climbing at first, but much 
scrambling along the burnt land 
south of the brook. In the dark the 
work was severe, and for a while so 
slow that I despaired of results. But 
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the snow gradually ceased falling, the 
clouds broke, and the moon allowed 
us to make more rapid progress. We 
crossed the brook into the wolf's ter- 
ritory and climbed diagonally up- 
wards towards the ridge above 
Wood’s camp. An hour passed as 
we climbed steadily, and it ap- 
proached nine. 

“Are we near it yet?” I whispered 
Alaric. 

“Not far,” he answered, and 
climbed on. The woods grew thin 
around us, and I-could see off over 
the landscape. Alaric ceased climb- 
ing and led me along the mountain 
side, then unexpectedly upon a shelf 
of rock whence we looked down upon 
a miniature camp, two hundred feet 
below. 

It lay as if at our feet, little build- 
ings partly ruined and fallen in. I 
saw the hovels for the horses, the 
blacksmith’s shed, the storehouse 
and, biggest of all, the cabin with its 
cook-room. Here and there roofs 
yawned or sides saggéd. That was 
Wood’s camp. Far below wound the 
white ribbon of the East Branch. The 
scene was beautiful, but not to be 
dwelt upon, for as we gazed cautious- 
ly from the ledge, Alaric pointed. A 
dark figure emerged from the door of 
the main cabin, and stood in front of 
it. Clearly I saw the wolf raise its 
head and heard the first howl. Then 
it dropped its head and trotted into 
the bushes, going toward the river. 

Slipping and sliding recklessly, we 
started for the camp. By the side of 
the ledge the mountain was steep; 
but we travelled the faster. Soon 
we got on to more level ground, and 
found roads,—old roads, but still 
clear. Alaric did not follow them, but 
sought the thickets, where the 
branches tilted the snow down our 
necks. From time to time we paused 
to listen to the distant howl that as- 
sured us of success, then again ea- 
gerly plunged onward. At the end of 
ten minutes I saw through the trees 
ahead of us the buildings of the clear- 
ing, and then soon we were at its 


edge, peering at its snow-clad ruins. 
From below came the faint howl; the 
wolf was far away. 

We were close to the entrance of 
the main cabin. Alaric drew me 
back; we circled, and crept among 
bushes until we were at the cook- 
room that joined the cabin at its rear. 
Its roof was low. Alaric mounted it 
from a stump, and I followed. We 
crawled along its shaking edge, and 
under the eaves of the main cabin 
found a crevice big enough to enter. 
Following him, I dropped into the 
dusky space, where moonbeams 
streaked the floor with light. We 
were in the upper of the two main 
bunks, opposite the door. It was full 
of drifted snow; but Alaric pushed 
aside with his feet the branches and 
poles that formed its bottom, and we 
slipped into the lower bunk, where no 
snow had entered and where deep 
shadow enfolded us completely. With 
our blankets half about us, but with 
arms free and rifles ready, we settled 
ourselves and waited. Alaric said, 
“Don’t fire till I say!” and then left me 
in silence to study my surroundings. 

This was the camp of the story. 
There was the stove where descrip- 
tions place it, now rusty and fallen 
down. There were the tables and 
benches; there the slung poles for 
drying clothes; there the boss’s bunk. 
But there, most of all, was the bunk 
above the door, a shelf with boards 
around it; and to the lowest of the 
pegs that served as ladder led in the 
snow the tracks of the wolf. A broad 
moonbeam fell on the very space 
which he must cross. We should 
have light to shoot. Faint and far 
away the howling continued for a lit- 


tle while, then stopped. We listened; 


it was really finished. 

“Will he come straight back?” I 
asked, “or will he hunt?” 

“Wait,” said Alaric. “Wait till 
midnight, if we must.” 

Minutes, then quarter - hours, 
passed. An hour, at last, we had 
been there, still on the alert, when 
Alaric touched me. It was coming. 
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I heard a snuffling in the air without, 
a shadow fell across the path by the 
threshold, and then the wolf appeared 
in the doorway. 

The moon had changed position, 
yet there was still light which he must 
cross. A moment’s excitement seized 
me, but passed. The wolf was a poor 
mark; he turned and looked back at 
his track, and we waited. Then he 
stepped in slowly, walked full in the 
light, deliberately yawned—was ever 
anything less ghostly?—and stood 
lazily at the foot of the ladder. 

“Ready!” whispered Alaric. The 
wolf heard imperfectly, and stood 
fixed to listen. I sighted behind his 
shoulder. ‘“Fire!”—and my muscles 
met the recoil of the gun. Through 
the light smoke I saw the beast leap 
straight upward and fall. I filled my 
barrel with a second’s motion, but 
nothing more was needed. Pierced 
twice through from side to side, the 
lonely creature was dead. 

* * * * * 

It is curious to think of the coinci- 
dences by which the story of the wolf 
became so closely woven with that of 
Lemont the murderer. Its appear- 


ance immediately upon his disappear- 
ance, its choice of Wood’s camp and 
even Lemont’s own bunk for a lair, 
its strange physique, habits and intel- 
ligence have combined with the pecu- 
liarities of Lemont and identified the 
two in the minds of lumbermen. For 
Maine, be it understood, accepts the 
legend absolutely. I heard last win- 
ter, in a logging camp, the story of 
the Red Wolf told to a shuddering 
crew. Myself, modestly unknown, I 
learned how “Alaric Rousseau, 
a-guidin’ of a feller from New York” 
—alas that Boston has already lost 
her proper credit—hunted the weird 
beast on the mountain side, and finally 
shot it with silver bullets. The super- 
natural details of the affair, especially 
the description of how the werewolf 
took again at death its human form, 
disturbed my own sleep. Should the 
Society for Psychical Research ever 
take the story up, they will find in the 
woods of Maine plenty of men to 
swear to every incident. For myseli, 
I acknowledge in the matter some- 
thing approaching mystery, but in 
the interest of truth I write my ver- 
sion here. 





FLOOD AND EBB. 
By Clinton Scollard. 


\W HERE two stupendous arteries of trade 


Become a little space one thoroughfare, 
Day after day is the distracted air 

With deafening and continuous clamor weighed; 

Cars clash, gongs clamor, ponderous drays are swayed, 
And jostling crowds, that seem like puppets, dare 
The swirling vortex, meet and mingle there ;— 

Thus is the whole a human maelstrom made. 


But with the sweet intrusion of the night 
The currents slowly slacken, till the last 
Back-sweeping surge has died into a calm; 
Silence descends on pinions vague and vast ; 
On earth is peace, and at their heavenly height 
The stars swing on in their eternal psalm. 











eighteen miles of valley; while far 

beyond row upon row of purple 
mountains lose themselves in the 
mist. As one comes toward Lenox 
from any direction its white tower, 
with its gilded dome flashing in sun- 
light, is visible for many miles. 
Church doors may be closed and 
pews empty; but so long as that 
tower rises heavenward, the men of 
many villages have a silent witness 
for aspiration and for the presence of 
God. Former residents coming home 
to see the old place look first for the 
white tower; young men returning 
from college strain their eyes eagerly 
for first glimpses; we who love the 
church and worship within its walls 
point it out with pride when driving 
with our friends, as it comes into view 
from one of a hundred hills. It was 
when standing in the door of the 
church that Beecher said: “If in sum- 
mer one stands in the door, and gazes 
upon the vast panorama, he might, 
without half of the Psalmist’s devo- 
tion, prefer to stand in the door of the 
Lord’s house, to a dwelling in tent, 
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|: crowns the hill. It commands 





tabernacle or mansion.” Beecher 
often preached in the church away 
back in the fifties. He would walk up 
its long aisle, fling his big slouch hat 
under one of the pulpit chairs, go up 
to the pulpit, and rhapsodize over the 
landscape fully as much as preach the 
gospel. But the landscape itself is a 
gospel; for “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” when beauty is rightly un- 
derstood. When the door of the 
church is open one looks from the 
pulpit over a deep valley to a purple- 
crowned mountain glimmering in 
changing lights. 

Beecher spent several summers 
here in Lenox. He rebuilt a farm- 
house on a southeastern hill, over- 
looking an exquisite lake. Here 
“The Star Papers” were written, in 
1854. They are interpretations of na- 
ture’s mysteries by his poetic soul. 
Few things have since been written 
that show more insight into the heart 
of mountains, trees and skies. Where 
Beecher’s humble house looked out 
on the beautiful Laurel Lake now 
stands the great mansion of John 
Sloane. 

The church is rich in historic asso- 
ciations. Within its walls have wor- 
shipped many a man of far spread 
fame. The clock which for years re- 
minded the quiet village of the pass- 
ing hours was given by Fannie Kem- 
ble Butler. The clock had not the en- 
during quality of the time it marked, 
and has long been silent; but a new 
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one has just been put in by another 
friend of the church, Morris K. Jesup, 
whose turreted summer house lies 
close up to the churchyard, on the 
west. Many of the great writers who 
have made Lenox their home for a 
time sought this church’s peace and 
inspiration. That trumpet - toned 
preacher of God’s word, Richard Sal- 
ter Storrs, here held many a summer 
audience under his spell; and here 
that prophet of liberty and spiritual 
enlargement, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, made his last fervid plea for 
freedom. For here was given the ad- 
dress, “Emancipation in the West 





LENOX 


Indies.” It was given before a great 
congregation of Berkshire farmers, 
men of virile mind, of intelligent com- 
prehension, with an inbred passion 
for freedom. The words of the in- 
troduction have been passed down 
to the children of Berkshire as a com- 
mon heritage: 

“T dedicate this address to the men 
and women of Berkshire. I have 
found so much to delight me in the 
magnificent scenery of this region, in 
its peaceful and prosperous villages, 
and in the rare intelligence and vir- 
tues of the friends whose hospitality I 
have here enjoyed, that I desire to 
connect this little work with this spot. 


I cannot soon forget the beautiful na- 
ture and the generous spirits with 
which I have been privileged to com- 
mune in the valley of the Housa- 
tonic.” 

The church in its interior is a typi- 
cal New England meeting-house ; the 
high, bare walls, with their two rows 
of small-paned windows, and running’ 
around the church the big galleries, 
holding as many people as the floor 
itself. In the old days there were 
square family pews; but they are 
gone. Gone also is the old high pul- 
pit, from which in the past fell long, 
deep voiced sermons. In its place is 








From Barber’s Historical Collection. 


IN 1840. 


a beautiful modern pulpit of oak, 
given by one of the village daughters 
in memory of ancestors who wor- 
shipped there affectionately through 
many years. Our ancestors built 
meeting-houses wherein might be 
preached the word of God, and not 
vaulted churches for God’s worship. 
They made a partial mistake. Some 
churches are to-day also making mis- 
takes that build only for anthem and 
stately liturgy. 

Yet in the simplicity of this church 
on the hill there is beauty. The lines 
fall in pleasing curves, on either side, 
and the white woodwork is chaste 
and clean. And if the light streaming 
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in from western suns is not softened 
and mellowed by tinted windows, it is 
the bright pure light of mountain 
tops, and comes from gorgeous sun- 
set skies which sometimes themselves 
seem as windows to this old temple. 
When a rose window was talked of, 
to go in behind the pulpit, it was 
feared it would be incongruous with 
the puritan simplicity of the house. 
But now that it is in, it is as a red 
rose against the white robes of a 
bride. 

The pulpit has been filled with a 
long line of worthies. For over fifty 
vears Samuel Shepherd, D. D., a 
righty man of God, preached a virile 
gospel from this throne. None of your 
weaklings, he, but a mighty man of 
valor. Broad shouldered, strong, 
with stentorian voice, he roared over 
the doom of sinners; and yet, with a 
tender pathos, he pictured the beau- 
ties of heaven. And with a love sur- 
passing the love of woman he loved 
his people. He preached his fiftieth 
anniversary sermon in 1845, so 
enough time has intervened to invest 
him with at least some slight ro- 
mance. ‘He was a graduate of Yale 
College and well versed in the learn- 
ing of his day. His sermons are full 


of erudition. They 
“are marked by the 
intensity of an 
older day, though 
lacking the 
breadth and inde- 
pendent outlook 
of the sermons of 
our day. When I 
read these ser- 
mons I sometimes 
fear lest as we 
gain in breadth 
and rationality we 
lose in intensity 
and force. His 
gospel was an in- 
dividualistic gos- 
pel, but it moved 
the wills of men 
with tremendous 
power. When this 
good man, a student fresh from 
Yale College, was ordained over 
the church in Lenox, so great were 
the crowds of farmers who came driv- 
ing from all directions over the hills 
that the ordination services were held 
out on the hill in the open air. What 
a temple the hillside made, with the 
overarching heaven and great sur- 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE OLD CHURCH. 


rounding walls of everlasting moun- 
tains! Many an eye surely wandered 
that day from the preacher to the 
silver lake sleeping in the valley, with 
the green hills outlined against the 
blue beyond. But it must have been 
magnificent to hear the choral strains 
of old “Dundee” rising to heaven 
mingled with the songs of wondering 
birds and the murmuring of moun- 
tain pines. Many those whom he 
married, and in their old age laid 
away in the churchyard. He himself 
rests these many years from his la- 
bors, sleeping a few feet from the 
church door. Here a large monu- 
ment marks his grave, with the most 
fitting lines imaginable cut into the 
granite: “Remember the words 
which I spoke unto you while I was 
yet with you.” 

His Lenox was not the Lenox of 
to-day. On every southern hillside, 
with protecting walls of forest to the 
north, stood an ample farmhouse. 
The valleys were luxuriant with corn 


and waving grain. Town meeting 
day found the old town house—which 
is still standing and still in use—full 
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FANNIE KEMBLE BUTLER. 

of as fine a set of New England farm- 
ers as any town could boast. Elo- 
quence was the rule, not the excep- 
tion. It was the shire town in those 
days, and many a noted lawyer first 
found his voice in the dim precincts 
of the old town house. ‘Here the 
meetings are still held; but it is 
chiefly another type of citizen and one 
of another race who rises to have his 
annual say. Only a few of the old 
freeholders remain to mourn the loss 
of their brothers and lament the in- 
coming of alien men of 


minded men they are; but the pews 
are filled by villagers, and agents of 
the great estates, with their bright 
boys and girls; while summer sees 
many strange faces in the pews, from 
week to week. 

Where in the good doctor’s day 
one standing on the steps saw the 
\wood-colored farmhouses and the 
ploughed fields, now one sees great 
matble villas and modern colonial 
mansions, from whose broad veran- 
das green velvet lawns roll off to be 
lost in parks and English gardens. 
Some of these estates—such a one as 
W. D. Sloane’s—covers the ground 
of ten of the farms of these older 
days. 

The church is fortunate in possess- 
ing carefully kept records dating 
back to 1771, when Samuel Munson 
was pastor. These records contain a 
minute and accurate history of all the 
actions of the church. They are writ- 
ten in the hands of the pastors them- 
selves, and make intensely interest- 
ing reading. They are largely occu- 
pied with ecclesiastical trials. For all 
complaints against members were 
settled by trial at the communion ser- 
vices of the church. Never a com- 
munion went by but that some mem- 
ber was tried for drunkenness, swear- 
ing, quarrelling, or adultery; and 





alien ideas. But I am not 
so sure but that we shall 
find, when the alien is 
alien no longer and the 
children have taken their 
places as Americans, that 
larger ideas will prevail 
than even the fathers 
cherished. 

In the good Dr. Shep- 
herd’s days, too, the old 
church was filled, floor 
and vallery, with a body 
of s‘urdy yeomen, whose 
inte]'ectual and doctrinal 
feast was the Sunday ser- 
mon. Now most of the 














yeomen are gone. Some 
remain,—and good strong 
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heresy trials and excommunica- 
tions—for heretical beliefs were com- 
mon. Let him who believes that 
there is more wickedness and drunk- 
enness to-day read these records and 
he will change his mind. It is our 
hope that these closely written pages 
of Samuel Munson’s and Samuel 
Shepherd’s may soon be deciphered 
and put into legible type. The pages 
show how the same problems persist, 
and how the questions of to-day were 
oftener than we think burning ques- 
tions of yesterday. We may laugh 
when we read the following account 
of the excommunication of James 
Guthrie; yet men are being excom- 
municated to-day for holding the 
same views: 


“Sept 2oth 1783. Received a Complaint 
against James Guthrie, by John Stoughton, 
dated 218t Nov 1783 Complaining against 
sd Guthrie for embracing the herisy of uni- 
versal salvation. After the Ch had attended 
to this matter at several meetings were 
unanimously of opinion that the com- 
plaint was just; and voted he should be 
excommunicated in a proper time & man- 
ner for herisy, for holding that all rational 
beings will finally be happy: and thus 
denying the future endless punishment of 
the wicked after sd Guthrie had been 
twice warned to attend public worship; 
there to receive admonition for his herisy. 


But he refused 
to appear. And 
the sentence of 
excommunication 
against him was 
made public (by 
vote of the ch) 24 
May 1784.” 


Dr. Edmund 
K. Alden of for- 
eign mission 
fame was pas- 
tor for a term 
of years. The 
old people re- 
member him 
now with tear- 
ful affection. A 
more striking 
combination of 
heartless the- 
ology and heart- 
ful life mever existed. Sundays 
he preached of a hell to which 
God consigned His careless chil- 
dren; and week days he took the 





WILLIAM O. CURTIS. 


children of men upon his knees and 
blessed them, regardless of their state. 
He preached a God who could con- 
sign unnumbered heathen to the 
limbo of forgetfulness and death, 
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while he himself would not know- 
ingly step upon a worm. He elo- 
quently persuaded his people to wor- 
ship the sternest Judge and King, 
while he went among them a loving 
friend and father. In sorrows he sor- 
rowed with them as one who had 
hope; their burdens he took upon his 
own shoulders and led them into the 
fields of peace. 
His theology 
is forgotten; 
his love re- 
mains a 
sweetening 
influence 
down to these 
later days. 

A _ greater 
contrast can- 
not be imag- 
ined than that 
between Dr. 
Alden and 
that virile re- 
former, Dr. 
Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 
Dr. Parkhurst 
came here a 
young man, 
not long out 
of the schools. 
With a per- 
sonality in it- 
self striking 
and strong, it 
soon made it- 
self even more 
strongly felt 
through vig- 
Orous pulpit 
address. Dr. 
Alden had 
moved his hearers to tears from 
week to week, through the pathos 
that welled up through his words. 
The young Parkhurst shot epigrams 
and brilliant, burning words in all di- 
rections. The habit of denunciation 
was not so marked in him then as 
now; there was little to call it forth; 
but as one good old worshipper of the 
now famous doctor remarked, “they 





A GLIMPSE OF LANIER HILL. 


often went home with their ears ting- 
ling.” Parkhurst came just in time to 
find the tide of society immigration 
setting in this direction from New 
York for the summer. In this com- 
pany were many well known Presby- 
terian elders. They soon carried the 
preacher off to New York, that they 
might sit weekly at his feet. Park- 
hurst made 
history here, 
as he_ has 
more recently 
done in New 
York. He 
changed the 
creed; and, as 
must always 
happen, some 
who had root- 
ed their lives 
in the intri- 
cate mazes of 
the old creed, 
could not at 
once adjust 
themselves to 
the new. It 
was natural; 
but the new 
creed was 
written — and 
it is now quite 
orthodox 
enough to 
suit all tastes. 
Parkhurst in- 
fused a virile 
spirit into the 
community, 
and stamped 
himself indel- 
ibly upon all 
Christian 
hearts. He was succeeded by 
Dr. R. DeWitt Mallory, who 
still resides in the village, leading in 
all uplifting movements. After him 
came Edward Day, for eight years 
of scholarly ministrations to the 
church.* 


* The present pastor, the writer of this article, came from 
seven years’ training in Yale University and two years’ 
service at New Haven under Dr. T. T. Munger, to whose 
school of thought he belongs. — Ep. 
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The church stands 1280 feet above 
the sea. From the tower, which has 
a balcony around its top, one can look 
for many miles. To the north lies 
Greylock—twenty miles away; but so 
clear is this mountain air that the 
tower on its rocky head is often easily 
seen by our clear-eyed youth. To the 
east the view is broken by the huge 
October Mountain, which in October 
days is one mass of burning gold and 
brown, as the western sun_ hits 
squarely its gorgeously tinted leaves. 
To the south the eye ascends step by 
slep over lines of purple, floating 
mountains to the broad top of the 
Sheffield Dome. Along the west the 
Richmond hills make a great rock 
wall for the valley, sheltering it from 
the stormy blast. Yet through the 
gaps wind enough comes in the win- 
ter to keep all comfortably cool. In- 
deed, the winds move continually 
about Lenox,—in the summer gently 
fanning the resting peoples; in the 
winter howling sometimes with de- 
moniac rage and piling up the snow 
drifts for the exercise of reluctant 
boys. 

But the eye soon returns from the 
mountains, over the lake and the 
broad green valley, dotted with villas, 
to the village churchyard, where the 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Close 
up by the church 
are the old lichen- 


covered stones. Further out, as 
the stones change from the plain 
slabs to the newer monuments, the 
view begins to open to the south— 
the same view as that from the 
church tower, only of lesser range. 
The living use this churchyard 
even more than the dead; for here 
come all the passers through the 
village to look out over the wonder- 
ful valley. 

No wonder Fannie Kemble wanted 
to be buried here. She haunted it 
while alive, and in these beautiful 
words asked to be here put to rest: 
“T will not rise to trouble any one if 
they will let me sleep there. I will 
ask only to be permitted, once in a 
while, to raise my head, and look out 
upon this glorious scene.” Poor soul! 
she sleeps in distant soil, among the 
lowlands, far from the hills she loved ; 
for she did love these Lenox hills. 
For many years she rode horseback 
up and down them. At her home on 
the Stockbridge road, overlooking 
the Laurel Lake, she entertained 
many famous actors, authors and 
singers of her day. Her name is for- 
ever linked with Berkshire, and the 
older people still tell stories of her 
Shakespeare readings in the old 
courthouse. 

Turning now, on our tower, to the 








covered stones, 
with winged angel- 
heads cut in them, 
or else the weep- 
ing willow. It is 
as if these saints of 
older days wished 
to lie close to the 
church they loved. 
Many a quaint in- 
scription, embody- 
ing some sweet sen- 
timent, some pious 
wish or some word 
of warning to the 
young and heed- ' 
less, is cut into the 

gray and  moss- 
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THE 


south, near the soldiers’ monument 
yonder, was the famous Sedgwick 
school for young women. But what 
gives the place abiding interest is 
the fact that here Catherine Sedg- 
wick lived and wrote. Who now 
reads Catherine Sedgwick? Who 
could even name her novels? Yet 
in her day she was not uncom- 
monly named in the same breath 


HAWTHORNE PINES. 


with Cooper, and was at one time 
read widely both at home and 
across the sea. Her home became a 
widely known literary centre in its 
day, and here she gathered about her 
the thinkers and the doers and the en- 
thusiasts. It was no infrequent thing 
in those days to see world-wide celeb- 
rities walking these quiet streets. In- 
deed, it is not uncommon to-day ; for 
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during the summer great statesmen, 
financiers and writers linger in our 
lovely village and visit our palatial 
homes. 

Over yonder by the Stockbridge 
Bowl lived for two or three years 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The house 
vas a little red farmhouse. It was 
burned some years ago, and now not 
even the cellar is left. But its loca- 
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LAUREL LAKE FROM THE 
WESTINGHOUSE 
GROUNDS. 


tion was a_ poet’s 
paradise—the sunny 
southern slope of a 
green-clad hill run- 
ning down to the 
glimmering Lake 
Mahkeenac, beyond which rose the 
blue Stockbridge hills. Here Haw- 
thorne wrote the “House of Seven 
Gables,” and made notes for other 
books. Here, doubtless, he would 
have remained but for the severity 
of the winters and the distance 
from Boston. He was a silent man, 
having little to say to any one; ap- 
pearing in the village for his mails— 
and then off again for his lonely 
house on the hillside. 

Looking on over Hawthorne’s 
place, one sees the bold outlines of 
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Monument Mountain. This mountain 
has been immortalized by Bryant in 
his poem bearing the name of the 
mountain. In this poem he has not 
only enshrined the pathetic Indian 
legend, but has mirrored the beauty 
of the mountains in imperishable 
verse. Bryant lived for several years 
in Great Barrington. The country 
seat was in Lenox, and the poet rode 
back and forth on 
business connected 
with the courts, for 
he was then prac- 
tising law. The 
road is a highway 
of beauty; and it 
was on these quiet 
horseback journeys 
that many of the 
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great lines of later poems were born 
in the poet’s mind. 

Just beyond the hill that rolls down 
beyond Lake Mahkeenac lies Stock- 
bridge. Stockbridge and Lenox are 
often indistinguishable. Many estates 
extend into both townships.  In- 
deed, one fine thing here is the way 
people speak of “Berkshire,” rather 
than of their own little town. For 
we are all one,—with one set of 
traditions and cherishing the same 
ideals. 

There in Stockbridge lived and 
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preached Jonathan Edwards. The 
house in which the wonderful treatise 
on the Will was written has just been 
demolished. There he preached a 
theology of great severity and lived a 
life with all the sweetness of a little 
child’s. Sundays he portrayed futures 
too lurid even for devils, and Mon- 
days he walked by the lake, thinking, 
as he picked the blue gentians and 
played with the children, of the love 
and benevolence of God. Slowly men 
have come to know in Berkshire and 
the rest of the world that it is in the 
gentians and the eyes of children, and 
not in proof texts and logic, that the 
great Father most reveals himself. 
Not far south, in Great Barrington, 
lived and preached for many years 
Samuel Hopkins of theological fame ; 
of literary fame, also,—for he is the 
hero of Mrs. Stowe’s novel, “The 
Minister’s Wooing.” From Edwards 
to Hopkins there was a gradual 
humanizing of theology; but Dr. 
Hopkins’s central thought remained 
that of everything being done for 





God’s glory. His great doctrine of 
disinterested benevolence ruled New 
England thought for many years. In 
common parlance it took the form of 
willingness to be damned for the 
glory of God. Dr. Munger, in his 
new life of Bushnell, tells this good 
story of Dr. John Lord’s answer to 
this question: “The last appearance 
of the doctrine in public was at a Con- 
gregational Council, called to ordain 
the late Dr. John Lord, well known 
as a lecturer and writer on history. 
In the course of the examination, 
which had been somewhat harassing, 
a surviving Hopkinsian asked the 
candidate, using the rough and popu- 
lar form of the question, if he was will- 
ing to be damned for the glory of 
God. The reply was that personally 
he was not, but he was willing the 
Council should be.” 

As one comes back from Stock- 
bridge toward Lenox one passes the 
summer homes of the Fields. Here 
for many summers the sons have 
come back to the old home place. On 
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the hill Henry M. Field, the editor, 
has kept hospitable home through 
the summers and entertained many 
eminent men. Matthew Arnold made 
a stay in Stockbridge during his 
American visit and was unstinted in 
the praise of the beauty of Berkshire. 
If now we go to the north side of 
the tower, Greylock first meets us. 
At its foot sleeps Williamstown, quiet, 
shaded, classic. Over the college 
Mark Hopkins, a Berkshire boy, pre- 
sided through a long, rich life. Itisa 
proud boast for any town that she 
sends out, as Williamstown does year 
after year, choice youth to be leaders 
and thinkers and teachers of men. 
To the northeast of Greylock is 
North Adams, a city famed for its in- 
dustries rather than its men. Yet 
here in the Congregational Church 
two of the leaders of the religious 
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thought of our day preached for sev- 
eral years, Washington Gladden and 
T. T. Munger. 

Coming down the valley we find 
Adams, with its huge mills, lying un- 
der the very shadow of Greylock. 
The footpath up the mountain leaves 
Adams, and is traversed constantly 
through the summer by eager climb- 
ers. Greylock is the highest moun- 
tain in Massachusetts (3500 feet 
high) ; and from its summit Berkshire 
lies unrolled as in a panorama. 

Still coming south, six miles to the 
north of us is Pittsfield, still some- 
what of a summer resort, although 
fast growing too busy for a resting 
place. 

Now come back from Pittsfield 
toward Lenox, and we pass Holmes- 
dale, the summer home for a while of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. It stands on 
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WILLIAM SLOANE’S VILLA, “ELM COURT.” 





JOHN SLOANE’S VILLA. 


the level plains, with the surrounding 
mountains well in sight. On the 
place are many of those big trees 
which Dr. Holmes was so fond of 
measuring ; and in the middle of one 
of his fields stands the great pine, 
which has been woven into literature. 
It was in these quiet summers here 
that Dr.'Holmes wrote much that has 
made him famous. But like his noted 
friend, Hawthorne, he found Berk- 
shire too far from Boston, and so 
moved to the east. 

Not far from here Herman Mel- 
ville lived and wrote. Few of the 
readers of this article recognize the 
name; yet his was a romantic life— 
first a sailor, then a prisoner at Taipi, 


then a novelist. He published almost 
a score of volume; in all, including 
one book of poems. 

We go to the south side of the 
tower again; and the village lies at 
our feet. But how changed from the 
village of a few years ago. Then the 
small business centre of the surround- 
ing farms; now a collection of mag- 
nificent summer houses, the streets 
filled with splendid turn-outs—every- 
thing from the phaeton, with Shet- 
land pony, to the coach and four. 
Where Gideon Smith farmed it for 
years stands Cook’s great colonial 
villa. To the left is Charles Lanier’s 
beautiful house, crowning a high hill 
with acres of velvet lawns. Beyond 
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THE GOLF LINKS, 


is W. D. Sloane’s place, “Elmcourt,”’ 
with its hundreds of acres, adjoining 
Bishop’s great estate. Here Mr. 
Bishop had constructed a winding 
drive from Lake Mahkeenac to his 
house opposite Mr. Sloane’s. It 
roams, as at its own sweet will, 
through long stretches of cool, deep 
woods. Beyond “Elmcourt” is the 
great Westinghouse estate, with its 
white marble roads 
and five fountains 
flashing rainbow col- 
ors in the summer 
sun. The white house 
looks out over the 
Laurel Lake with its 
wooded shores and 
encircling shaggy 
hills. Coming back a 
little way, we _ see 
Girand Foster’s great 
marble villa with its 
tall white pillars. It 
sits embowered in 
grassy lawns, with 
green pine forests for 
a background, and is 
terraced from the 


front with marble far down the 
sloping hill. Over to the left is 
John Sloane’s great house, with its 
yellow tower overlooking the Housa- 
tonic Valley and that gem of waters, 
the Laurel Lake; the view extend- 
ing further down to where the 
slender, white spire of the Lee Con- 
gregational Church pierces the blue. 
Beyond that is the broad Tyringham 
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Valley, where Richard Watson Gilder 
writes poetry and reads manuscripts 
for The Century. 

Turning toward the southwest, we 
come to Anson Phelps Stokes’s great 
gray stone villa, with its red-tiled 
roof, the estate stretching around a 
green hillside for no small part of a 
mile. Standing on the broad porches 
ot this great palace, one looks di- 
rectly down on the beautiful Lake 
Mahkeenac. It was near this place, 
“Shadow Brook” (the name taken 
from Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood 
Tales”—for this brook is said by some 
tc be the brook in the stories), that 
Hawthorne had his humble home. 

As the eye comes back to the 
church, it traverses John E. Parsons’s 
great estate of Stonover—an entranc- 
ing park of winding roads through 
dreamy dells and restful woods. 
Nearer still and just beyond the 
churchyard are the famous golf links. 
Here are acres upon acres of velvet 
turf; but I know of only one other 
place where the player lifts his eyes 
to such exquisite visions of valley, 
lake and mountain. Here large 
tournaments are played, and every 
day golfers are besprinkled over the 
broad stretch of green. Back of the 
church rise the Woolsey Woods, 
stretching far up over the mountain. 
Through these dense pine forests, 
with their frequent clusters of white 
birch, runs the Woolsey drive, a vast 
cathedral aisle through the temple of 
the woods. Well up near the top of 
the mountain stood the old Woolsey 
house, one of the oldest of the Lenox 
mansions, but recently torn down. 
To this house there used to come 
large parties in the older days; and 
its fame was spread far and wide as 
a place of hospitality and as com- 
manding one of the finest views eye 
ever looked upon. There are no heav- 
en-piercing peaks, no cascades of 
water; but there are soft-tinted 
mountains floating in mist, and vel- 
vet lawns rolling across the valley, 
and lakes that flash back the sun, and 
palaces which seem to have risen out 


of the earth, so fitly do they harmo- 
nize with all. We took a famous Eng- 
lishman to the site of the old house; 
and he said: “Nowhere in places that 
{ know is there a more beautiful com- 
bination of art and nature. I seem to 
be looking at one of the pictures 
of those dreamy landscapes which the 
old artists used to paint, with marble 
palaces and gardens and blue moun- 
tains behind.” Looking over this 
valley, one may not unfitly call Berk- 
shire the Lake Region of America. 
There is not so much water as there 
is in Westmoreland, but the simi- 
larity of the mountains is often 
spoken of. 

No modern society novel is now 
quite perfect unless it brings its hero 
and heroine to Lenox for a season. 
Mrs. Harrison has given us a pretty 
little picture of Lenox, life in one of 
her stories; and Mr. Varner devotes 
a chapter of “A Little Journey in the 
World” to Lenox. Yet it must be 
confessed that the reputation which 
the place has, in the eyes of the world 
at large, as a place of gayety and 
abandonment, is an unearned one, 
due mostly to the society news of the 
daily papers and the rhetorical exag- 
gerations of guidebooks. A quieter, 
more sedate summer place it would 
be hard to find. People who come 
here for the festive whirl of Bar Har- 
bor go away disappointed. They find 
little opportunity to dance; they find 
few lavish assemblies or dinners ; they 
find little of the exhibition of New 
York society life of which they have 
read in newspaper and novels. What 
they do find is a number of families 
leisurely resting and enjoying the 
summer about as they please. One 
of the great charms of modern Lenox 
is its freedom from social obligations. 
The dinners are apt to be somewhat 
informal ; the balls are few; the day is 
apt to be spent on the golf links or 
in driving; the calls are made at 
almost any time of day, and in almost 
any costume. The men meet on the 
capacious piazza of the Club House 
or at the hotel. The home life in 
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many of the great houses is very 
quiet and beautiful. The talk is 
not all gossip, as some _ books 
would have us believe. The driving 
is not altogether for the display of 
horses, but for the enjoyment of the 
unsurpassed landscapes and the free 
delight of outdoor life. The favorite 
drive of tourists and newly married 
couples is through Berkshire. There 
is no place in Europe or America 
where there are more varied or beau- 
tiful drives. One may drive every 
day of a month and every time take 
a new road. The same landscape 
flashes into view from a_ hundred 
points, and is new with each new 
turn. The landscape under the 
leaden sky of to-day is a changed 
picture under the blue sky of to-mor- 
row or the gorgeous sunset sky of 
evening; and October transmutes 
the green valleys and hillsides of sum- 
mer into gold. 

There used to be in Lenox boat 
parades and flower parades and tub 
parades; but these have given place 
to the quieter life of the luxurious 
home. But last autumn the horse 
show was revived with marked suc- 
cess. 

Through the winter when the snow 
lies deep and the winds rage, most of 
the great houses are closed, and the 
village settles down to its own diver- 
sion. Then come the church suppers 
and the meetings of the Fortnightly 
Club in the cosy library rooms. For 
Lenox has one of the best selected 
libraries in the state. Lecturers come 
from New York and Boston and 
speak of great things in the Sedg- 
wick Hall or in the parish houses or 
the parsonages of the village. Thus 
the village whiles away the long win- 
ter, with interest and profit, in un- 
broken quiet, except when at Christ- 
mas time the city folk come up for 
three weeks of country winter life. 
Then the great houses are ablaze with 
light, and dinners are given, and the 
streets are merry with the jingle of 
sleigh-bells and with the red of gay 


sleighing costumes and with white 
furs. 

This thought of winter reminds us 
that it is time we went down from our 
high tower. In going from the 
church down the steep hill of Zion to 
the village centre we pass the house 
of our Berkshire senator, Thomas 
Post, the trusted counsellor of all 
this region, and come to the hand- 
some parsonage of the church, re- 
cently built on the site of the old 
brick parsonage that Dr. Parkhurst 
shovelled out of the snow through 
successive winters. Few Congrega- 
tional churches in Massachusetts 
have so fine a home for their min- 
ister; perhaps the finest of them all is 
the manse of the Congregational 
Church in Great Barrington. 

But the Episcopal rectory in Lenox 
is for beauty and comfort unsur- 
passed. It stands by the beautiful 
stone church and parish house. The 
church is visited by pilgrims from far 
and wide; for few cities can boast 
churches of greater beauty. The 
little Episcopal Church at Stock- 
bridge is a gem of architecture, richly 
furnished, yet chaste and dignified, 
with some exquisite windows. At the 
Lenox Episcopal Church in the sum- 
mer one can see more wealth repre- 
sented than in any other church in 
the land, lest it be Trinity in New- 
port. This church is presided over 
by the Rev. Harold Arrowsmith, a 
generous hearted, broad minded man. 
The sumptuous colonial structure, 
the Curtis Hotel, is the centre of the 
summer life. For many years a vil- 
lage inn, then the favorite resort of 
famous writers, statesmen and actors, 
as Lenox became known. It is now 
filled largely by friends of the sur- 
rounding cottagers. Perhaps no vil- 
lager has been more widely known 
in his day than William O. Curtis, 
who for many successive summers 
welcomed his returning friends. 
For he was the friend of all— 
and half the character of the 
house was in him. It is the most 
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homelike hotel in the country. 
Happy is he who can enter and sit by 
the big fire and rest, while that prince 
of landlords, the present William D. 
Curtis, tells some of his inimitable 


stories. It is the stories that can be 
told by such as he, men rooted in the 
Lenox soil, that are necessary to sup- 
plement what any of the rest of us 
can say. 





ROBERT BARTLETT, A FORGOTTEN TRANSCEN- 
DENTALIST. 


By Charles S. Fobes. 


HIE literatures of all 
countries have cer- 
tain elements’ in 
common; but every 
nation imparts some- 
thing of its own 
characteristics both 

to the matter and the style of 

its production. As the nation 
changes, these change also. Italy 
could not sing the songs of Scot- 
land; the dreamy Hindoo could 
not understand the rugged strength 
of Russia and Sweden. England at 
the close of the nineteenth century 
would be impatient with the literary 
style of Chesterfield and “Sir Charles 
Grandison.” [rom necessity, due to 
the conditions of its settlement, the 
early literature of this country was 
religious and political. There was no 
leisure for purely literary work; the 
spoken words and _ written lines 
carried a purpose, the purpose of bet- 
tering the political conditions and of 
leading to higher spiritual conditions. 
Any literary labor of a kind different 
from this would naturally partake 
largely of the plan and style dominant 
inthe mother country. It was nearly 
the fourth decade of this century be- 
fore there was developed a disposi- 
tion to put aside imitations and to ex- 
hibit an independence in literature as 
well as in government. In 1833 De 
Tocqueville wrote: 


“America has hitherto produced very 
few writers of distinction; it possesses no 
great historian and not a single eminent 
poet. The inhabitants of that country look 
upon literature, properly so called, with a 
kind of disapprobation. The spirit of the 
Americans is averse to general ideas; it 
does not seek theoretical discoveries. 
When a traveller goes into a bookseller's 
shop in the United States and examines 
the American books upon the shelves, the 
number of works appears very great. He 
will first find a multitude of elementary 
treatises, destined to teach the rudiments 
of human knowledge. Most of the books 
are written in Europe; the Americans re- 
print them, adapting them to their own 
use. Next comes an enormous quantity of 
religious works, Bibles, sermons, edifying 
anecdotes, controversial divinity, and re- 
ports of charitable societies; lastly appears 
the long catalogue of political pamphlets.” 


A few years later all this was 
changed. The people were develop- 
ing. It was in the air that some 
change was at hand. Community of 
thought was bringing the thinkers 
together. The Transcendental move- 
ment was about to be born. Men 
since famous in American literature 
were giving promise of that which 
they were to accomplish later. 

September 19, 1836, there met at 
the house of George Ripley some of 
those kindred spirits. This was the 
first meeting of the Symposium, as 
the club was then called which after- 
wards became the famous Transcen- 
dental Club and which continued un- 
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der various names until 1850. Its 
membership numbered sixteen and 
consisted of George Ripley, Bronson 
Alcott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Con- 
verse Francis, Frederick Henry 
Hedge, James Freeman Clark, Cyrus 
A. Bartol, Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth 
P. Peabody, William Henry Chan- 
ning, Theodore Parker, John S. 
Dwight, Jones Very, Henry D. Tho- 
reau, Caleb Stetson and Robert Bart- 
lett, the subject of this paper. When 
the Dial appeared, these were all yet 
young. Alcott was the oldest, forty, 
Emerson was thirty-seven, Margaret 
Fuller and Theodore Parker thirty, 
Thoreau twenty-three, while Bartlett 
was the youngest, about twenty. 

In his life of Margaret Fuller, Colo- 
nel Higginson says: “The most strik- 
ing illustration of the literary purpose 
of the Transcendental movement is 
not to be found in theearly writings cf 
Emerson, but in a remarkable ad- 
dress given at Cambridge by a young 
man, Robert Bartlett, of Plymouth, 
Mass., whose career was cut short by 
death after he had given promise of 
important service. In 1839 in his 
Master of Arts oration he took for his 
theme the phrase, ‘No good possible 
but shall one day be real.’” After 
quoting from the oration, Colonel 
Higginson continues: “These words 
were like a trumpet call to myself and 
others, half a dozen years later; and 
nothing of Emerson’s ever touched 
us more deeply.” As one of the pio- 
neers in the Transcendental move- 
ment and as a friend and associate of 
those who later became eminent, a 
short sketch of the life of Robert 
Bartlett may possess some little in- 
terest for some outside his immediate 


family. 
Robert Bartlett was of Pilgrim 
descent. His father and mother, al- 


though not closely related, were both 
descendants of Robert Bartlett, who 
came here in the Anne in 1623. His 
father was Captain Isaac Bartlett, 
who within the rhemory of some now 
living commanded the good brig 
Hannah of Plymouth, when that place 
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was doing business with and import- 
ing largely from the West Indies, 
Cadiz, Rotterdam and Cronstadt. 
Robert was born in Plymouth, Octo- 
ber 8, 1817, and his sister Rebecca 
in 1819. Other children had died in 
infancy. These two, of nearly the 
same age, were similar in their tastes 
and confided most fully in each other. 
Their strong mutual affection reminds 
one of the tender ties which existed 
between Charles and Mary Lamb. 
One who knew both of them in- 
timately says of Rebecca: “She was 
like her brother. Of all the women 
I have ever met she had the strongest 
mind and one capable of the highest 
cultivation.” She died a little more 
than a year before her brother, hav- 
ing suffered long from consumption. 
Robert was educated at the public 
schools, and both he and his sister 
were precocious children. In the 
class book of the class of 1836 he tells 
the story of his early life in this 
graphic way: 


“Into what course of life I should have 
been led, had things taken their usual order 
with me, is doubtful. I might have been 
acquainted with the sea, which most of my 
ancestors had pursued before me. I, how- 
ever, very early manifested such an aver- 
sion from all voluntary motion of my 
physical organization, such a stupidity in 
comprehending the uses and modes of all 
mechanical engines and operations, that it 
was considered a settled matter by those in 
authority over me that navigation or manu- 
factures were not my forte. I was accord- 
ingly left in peace in the Plymouth high 
school and among my books, to both of 
which I had shown some attachment, until 
I gradually found myself fitting and fitted 
for college. This portion of my life was 
marked by no extraordinary events or acci- 
dents, but was by no means unimportant 
in its bearings upon the formation and de- 
velopment of my inner self. A rather pecu- 
liar train of (in themselves) trivial circum- 
stances, during this time, seemed to add 
immense power to certain very unhappy 
propensities, which I had not then the sense 
to discern and which the earnest efforts of 
my later life have not yet corrected. In 
the high school at Plymouth grew within 
me, by a process which there is not the 
slightest difficulty in imagining, a mighty 
disposition not duly to appreciate (for every 
man’s right and solemn duty to thus much 
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I still maintain) but altogether to overes- 
timate myself and to communicate my false 
judgments to every carping fool I came 
across. A strong inclination I had some- 
where acquired to sneer at my fellow 
creatures found here ample materials for its 
indulgence and growth. I had, moreover, 
from the beginning, been possessed with an 
all ruling passion for dispute, and the pick- 
ing up of certain extraordinary and ultra 
notions in religion and politics helped be- 
yond measure to add to my sins in this 
particular. I have spoken of these odious 
tendencies in my early character, not be- 
cause they were by any means the all-pre- 
vailing ones, or from an affectation of sin- 
cerity in confessing my own faults, but 
simply because they are of use toward ex- 
plaining what, though I trust they are not 
the most important, are yet the most strik- 
ing in my Cambridge history. In fact, I 
am doubtful whether to a tolerably acute 
observer of life anything more than a 
knowledge of the peculiarities, as well as 
the consummate ignorance of the whole 
human race and especially of students, in 
which I entered college is necessary, in 
order to attain a complete idea of the prin- 
cipal external events and mental phenom- 
ena which have attended my four years’ 
residence in the university. I at first met 
with difficulties enough to satisfy me of 
the existence of some pretty essential 
wrongs within, and considerably more than 
a year ago I set earnestly about a thorough 
religious reform, in which I have _ since 
been active. My life thenceforth has been 
more peaceful, happy and, I trust, better 
suited to the high use for which it was 
given me. 

“In leaving college my subjects of re- 
gret and of self-complacency are as fol- 
lows: viz., I lament, first, the indulgence 
of a disposition fiercely to espouse and de- 
fend hastily formed opinions of men, and 
of religious and political subjects; second, 
in upholding in thought, word or deed a 
silly rebellion at the end of my sophomore 
year; third, the not beginning earlier to 
live for the fit object of life. I am happy to 
possess: first, diligent habits and a tolera- 
ble learning acquired in college; second, 
considerable benevolence and sympathy for 
and interest in my fellow men; third and 
chiefly, a deep reverence for and, I trust, 
an eternally inflexible faith in Jesus Christ 
as a Master and Saviour. To the defence of 
the primitive Christian faith from its open 
enemies and its more dangerous corrupters, 
and to the extension of its dominions in 
the hearts of men, I cheerfully devote my- 
self as to an object worthy a thousand lives 
like the present, and shall within a year or 
two commence those studies which will en- 


able me to do more toward effecting 
ad 


In stature Robert Bartlett was of 
medium height and of good presence. 
His features were large; the mouth 
was homely but strong; his eyes were 
dark and brilliant, but not piercing; 
there was always a sad expression 
about them, which in this respect sug- 
gested the familiar looks of Edwin 
Booth. He was quite sensitive as to 
his personal appearance. While tutor 
he was known as “Bobbie Bartlett” 
and the students were able to annoy 
him exceedingly and make him very 
nervous by apparently watching his 
feet, which were large. Bartlett 
commanded the students’ respect 
while tutor, because of his ability ; but 
he was never popular. He was one 
of the proctors, and as a member of 
the parietal board undoubtedly did his 
duty, but without suavity or that sym- 
pathy with the enthusiasms and sports 
of youth which would attach pupils to 
him. In his conversation he showed 
a good natured animation, earnest- 
ness and clear decision. His ear- 
nestness not only characterized his 
work in the college, but it led him to 
be interested in political and religious 
questions. He was an ardent aboli- 
tionist, and was thoroughly alive to 
the most advanced modern thought. 
His mind was intensely active, and he 
was interested in the deepest ques- 
tions of religion. As undergraduate, 
as student in the Divinity School, and 
as tutor, he showed himself a student 
in the best sense of the word. The 
records of the library at Harvard 
show what books he read in the years 
he was there. These were many, and 
a list of them shows that they were 
all for study and reference; not a half 
dozen in all those years were of a 
character which would be read for 
temporary pleasure or recreation. 
He delighted in all the Latin authors, 
in the works of the German philoso- 
phers, and later he read many of the 
works of Swedenborg. One who re- 
members him well says: “He did not 
seem to care for general information, 
but delighted in a thorough knowl- 
edge of out of the way matters.” A 
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vigorous constitution enabled him to 
work continually, but constant work 
and other causes led to an early de- 
velopment of pulmonary troubles. 
Some of his classmates recall his 
memory with affection and great es- 
teem. ‘hey present him in a light 
rather more favorable than that in 
which he presents himself in the class 
book. One of them says of him: 


“Robert stood high in the esteem of his 
classmates without exception, and not of 
his classmates only, but of the officers of 
the college as well. He easily led the class 
in scholarship, graduating with first hon- 
ors. No one of us thought of competing 
with him for the first part, although we had 
ambitious and severely studious scholars. 
It was said of him that he came to college 
determined to take the first part, and some 
had the impression that he sacrificed his 
life to this great ambition. He seemed to 
have an iron constitution. As I was cross- 
ing the college yard one day on my daily 
walk, he was standing in the doorway of 
Hollis. I said, ‘Come, Bartlett, take a 
walk with me.’ He answered that he was 
not fond of walking. ‘But do you never 
walk for your health?’ ‘Never,’ he replied, 
with an emphatic smile, adding that he 
never did anything for his health, never 
was sick in his life, never had an ache nor 
a pain. ‘What,’ I rejoined, ‘not a head- 
ache?’ ‘No,’ he laughingly responded, 
‘not a headache.’ The next time I dis- 
tinctly remember talking with him was 
when I met him after our graduation, com- 
ing down the stairway of Divinity Hall, 
looking pale and thin, so unlike the strong, 
muscular and vigorous frame of earlier 
days. With amazement I asked him, ‘What 
is the matter? Have you not been well?’ 
He then told me of his illness. Not many 
months from then I heard of him ill at his 
uncle’s in Stroudwater, and went out from 
Portland to see him. He was confined to 
his room with what seemed plainly pul- 
monary consumption; but he was cheerful 
ard resigned.” 


Another, who was among his few 
intimates, writes: 


“It was my privilege to know Robert 
Bartlett quite intimately during the four 
years we were fellow students at Harvard. 
We had opposite tastes and ambitions. We 
differed widely in our views touching the 
many moral, social, religious and political 
questions which engage the attention of 
young men when they begin to think, and 
we were wont to discuss them warmly, but 
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we always agreed to disagree, and the 
friendship and respect we entertained for 
each other were never disturbed by these 
differences. Bartlett came to college, as I 
thought, well equipped for his work. He 
had been well prepared by his teachers. 
His mind was bright, strong and receptive, 
his reasoning faculties were well developed 
and he had his mind under such control 
that he reached conclusions in his argu- 
ments easily and accurately. He was stu- 
dious in his habits and, having great 
capacity for work, soon reached a high 
position in his class. He was regarded as 
one of its ablest members when he gradu- 
ated. He delighted in metaphysical dis- 
cussion and disputation. As his knowledge 
of books was extensive, he could fortify 
and illustrate his arguments by ample 
authority. I remember how often and how 
completely he would ‘pose’ us at times. 

“Bartlett had a very religious nature, but 
I do not think his religiosity shaped itself 
into creed in the early days of college life. 
He had got over the scepticism which 
Lord Bacon tells us comes from little 
knowledge, and was reaching those crystal- 
lized opinions which this great man also 
tells us proceed from larger information. 
He early reached the stage where he be- 
lieved without unbelief. Equipped with a 
strong and healthy mind, and impelled by 
conscientious convictions of duty, his future 
seemed to us assured. His moral nature 
was as healthy as his intellectual nature. 
His heart was warm and loving; and I do 
not believe he ever entertained a mean, low 
or degrading thought. Few of his class- 
mates knew him well enough to understand 
or appreciate him, for, without being un- 
social, he avoided a large acquaintance, ap- 
parently contented with a small circle of 
friends. When he felt well and was in good 
spirits, he was good company, for he had 
sense of humor and a ready wit.” 


After graduation Bartlett taught 
the high school at Plymouth for a 
short time, but was registered the 
year following as a resident graduate 
at the university. In 1837 he entered 
the theological school, where he con- 
tinued his studies until 1840. During 
the years while he was in the college 
and in the theological school he cor- 
responded regularly and chiefly with 
his sister Rebecca. As _ previously 
stated, between these two there al- 
ways existed a very strong bond of 
sympathy and a feeling of the most 
unreserved confidence. Many of the 
letters now found bear as the date 
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only that of the month and the day. 
As postage was then an item to be 
considered, letters were forwarded by 
friends or were sent in the trunk with 
the clothing as it was sent home for 
washing and repair. Consequently 
there are no postal marks by which 
to determine the year, and this must 
be decided from internal evidence. 
Through all the correspondence 
which has been found there runs a 
vein of religious feeling. There is 
also something of the mystical, a 
quality which attracted him to Emer- 
son, and caused him later to look with 
favor upon the writings of Sweden- 
borg. In 1838 Rebecca was in ill 
health and began to show symptoms 
of the disease from which she shortly 
after died. She had made a visit to 
Halifax, thinking it might prove 
beneficial. On September 26 of that 
year, after her return, Robert writes 
her of the advantages to be gained by 
such a trip by one in her condition, 
and continues: 

‘Are you not beginning to feel that 
the great thing is, that, if we be strong 
and pure in spirit, we can bear all 
things and do all things? You are 
beginning to see that life is a school, 
and that every event is a trial of char- 
acter and that it has an end and ob- 
ject, and that is to make us strong, 
holier and more godly. It is the 
greatest thing we have to thank God 
for, when he has so enlightened us as 
to make us see this. I feel that it 
binds us closer together than any- 
thing, this union in our desire for holi- 
ness.” 

Encouraging her as to health he 
says: “Despair is one of the greatest 
crimes we can be guilty of. Every 
trial is soon over, and if we have 
borne it well for that short time we 
have gained something which is never 
over. Virtue is eternal.” These 
sentences, uttered with a buoyant 


ring, tell of victory even in the midst 
of seeming defeat. 

In the November following he was 
unable to join the family in the 
There 


Thanksgiving dinner. is a 
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pathetic touch of mother love, as well 
as a reminder of the ways of travel- 
ling only a little more than fifty years 
ago, revealed by a letter from Re- 
becca to Robert, under date of De- 
cember 1, 1838: “We expected you 
home even to the very last minute, 
notwithstanding what you wrote. 
Mother even kept the teakettle on 
until after the last stage got in.” 
After describing the day she says: 
‘Mine was a still, lonely, but happy 
Thanksgiving. I enjoyed it because 
I expected nothing more than I could 
find within myself and those around 
me. I long to get away from this 
world of care and trouble at times. 
This I know to be wickedness. I feel 
that it requires more courage to live 
than to die. I sometimes know not 
what to do. This ‘Learn to know 
thyself’ is a hard study for me.” 

In reply Robert tells how dull 
Thanksgiving was to him; but there 
was one bright spot in it, the “dining 
with Rev. Dr. Ware, Jr.” Then he 
writes affectionately, but with much 
of the preacher in his tone: “You 
have come to see that there are re- 
sources in your own spirit for all 
things. If we look to these and obey 
always the spirit’s voice, we shall have 
enough to do and have enough life in 
every day. Many of your trials I 
know and have and give way to too 
often. Often I am doing the weak 
and foolish thing and feel broken 
down and an outcast from God. We 
must take care against despairing, 
however low we fall or however weak 
we feel. You look out of the window 
at the awful and still firmament and 
the cold, bright stars. Think when 
you do it there is something in you 
which takes hold on the farthest of 
those stars. It is the Soul of your 
soul. It gives you life and being, and 
it makes the worlds. Listen to that. 
Do not hear what your own will says 
to you, but do what that inmost soul 
tells you. That is life, peace, 
heaven.” 

His correspondence was not con- 
fined to the family, nor did all his let- 
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ters carry the tone of those addressed 
to his sister. His hatred of slavery 
made him no lover of the South, while 
his fondness for books and love of 
study made Cambridge dear to him. 
After graduation one in the class be- 
fore him (1835) had been recom- 
mended for a position in some south- 
ern city by Edward Everett, then 
governor of Massachusetts. The 
probability was that he would fail to 
secure it, and the governor requested 
Bartlett to acquaint his friend of the 
facts which his letters contained. 
Bartlett writes him of these and tells 
him he hopes he will not succeed, for 
should he go, he says, ‘I think it will 
be almost impossible for you to con- 
ceive of the desolation of heart that 
will come over you when you should 
find yourself for years or for life 
exiled from this society, on the whole 
the best the world affords (considering, 
I mean, what it promises to be), and 
living where bowie knives black 
vomit, Church of England, alligators 
and slaveholders most do congre- 
gate. With the best light and helps, 
the soul is low, meagre and bad 
enough. Falstaff after he had been 
thrown into the Thames in a basket 
of dirty clothes, ‘rammed in with 
foul shirts and smocks, socks, foul 
stockings and greasy napkins,’ re- 
marks of himself that he has a sort of 
‘alacrity in sinking.’ “So has the 
soul. For the soul’s sake, let us not 
spontaneously jump into the basket.” 

The year 1839 was a most impor- 
tant one in the life of Robert Bartlett. 
In this year he delivered that oration 
which has made him remembered by 
a few at least outside his family. In 
those days Commencement was at 
the opening of the college year, and 
not at its close, as now. It was a red- 
letter day for many miles around. 
Then sparsely settled, what is now 
Massachusetts Avenue was lined with 
tents and booths. It was a gala day. 
There is something to be said in favor 
of the old time selected for this day. 
It shows a kindly love for the alma 
mater, when he who has finished his 
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studies within her walls is willing and 
glad to come back for a short time 
and contribute his part to the general 
interest of that great day in all college 
history. It brings him also into slight 
touch with one class more. 

Bartlett had been out of college for 
three years and was to deliver his 
Master of Arts oration. To properly 
prepare this, he was obliged to do 
hard work and was ready to make 
great personal sacrifice. Under date 
of June 28, 1839, he writes Rebecca: 


“You must tell father and mother that I 
have an English oration to deliver next 
Commencement, at the end of the vacation, 
and it is important that I should do the 
best I possibly can. I have been working 
on it, but I cannot finish it here this term. 
I must have time for stillness and study in 
the vacation. They must consent to my 
stopping here for a fortnight or so. It is 
a hard sacrifice for me, as hard as it is for 
all of you, but I know it is for the best. I 
must be here among my books and books 
not mine, which it is impossible for me to 
obtain in Plymouth. Here, too, I can oc- 
casionally in vacation go into the college 
library. If father and mother feel how im- 
portant it is that I should do well, I am 
sure they will be willing. They must write 
me about it. The term ends July 19, which 
is Friday. I shall want to stay here until 
about Monday, August 5, perhaps a little 
time after that. If you can leave to go to 
Westbrook about that time, I shall be ex- 
ceedingly glad to go with you. I think it 
will be better for me on several accounts 
not to be in Plymouth any considerable 
time next vacation. I do not want my 
mind disturbed and bothered by being 
there with E. C. W. until after my oration 
is over.” 


In this same letter he mentions the 
prospect of obtaining a tutorship, to 
which he was soon elected, and says: 
“T am a fair candidate for that tutor- 
ship, but I can tell nothing about it 
until the end of the term probably. 
The salary will be worth to me about 
seven hundred dollars. I am very 
anxious to get it on many accounts. 
When I think of being away from 
home and from all my friends in 
Plymouth, and staying here among 
my books and papers next vacation, 
I shrink from it. But it had best be 
so. I must be a scholar and cannot 
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live for my affections and _ social 
pleasures.” 

After he became tutor, his time 
was spent a little more outside the 
college walls, and he associated more 
with men than he had before. His 
letters in 1840 tell a little of what he 
saw of life in the Transcendental 
group at Concord. About this time 
he became engaged to a lady then a 
resident of Plymouth, Miss Elizabeth 
Crowell White, the E. C. W. to whom 
he referred in a letter already quoted. 
For some reasons known only to 
themselves, the engagement was of 
very short duration. The knowledge 
of this fact is necessary in order to 
understand allusions which he makes 
in some of his correspondence. He 
writes: 


“I got back from Concord yesterday 
evening. I have had a very delightful time. 
I stopped with Mr. Alcott. You can hardly 
conceive of a more paradisaical spot than 
he has. He is working too like a true 
hero; he has refuted all the predictions his 
friends made, who were afraid that he 
would not thrive in the details of business. 
Mr. Alcott inquired about you and spoke of 
having read a letter of yours.to Mrs. 
Emerson, with which he seemed pleased. 
It was that in which you wrote to her of 
my experiences in connection with Eliza- 
beth White; and the mention of it led to 
some conversation about the matter. I 
talked with him just as freely as I would to 
anybody on earth. You always feel like 
talking so to him after you know him. 
His home is about a mile from Mr. Emer- 
son’s. We had a meeting for conversa- 
tion there Sunday evening, and Mr. Alcott 
talked, but not very well for him. We had 
a talk at Mr. Emerson’s on Saturday even- 
ing. Mr. Bradford and Mr. Briggs were 
there.” Referring to Emerson, he says: 
“You must beware how you are carried 
away by his poetry, his wit, his rich fancy 
and his high prophetic tone of authority, 
and led into an indiscriminating admira- 
tion and acceptance of his teaching. The 
beautiful mysticism and spiritualism of the 
man, the mild, exciting doctrine of the 
hidden relations of the soul and nature, 
and above all his great primal doctrine of 
the Divinity indwelling, permeating, pos- 
sessing every human soul, all this you will 
hear with great delight. No exaltation of 
the soul in respect to its heavenly birth and 
nature and its final destiny, no glorification 
of it in this way, no apotheosis of the soul 
thus viewed can be extravagant; and I am 


sure none can go beyond the old Christian 
saints or the Christian Scriptures. God, 
the Father, and the Son come and dwell 
with the true soul; we are to be made par- 
takers of the Divine Nature. We bear God 
about with us, says one of the old saints. 
But in reading these matters in the way 
they are brought out by such a man as 
Emerson, you must never forget that men 
of all his mystic and spiritual insight, of all 
his genius, of all his eloquence, of all his 
piety, and at the same time of vastly more 
learning, more experimental knowledge of 
men and compass of view, have come to 
wholly opposite religious views.” 


While Elizabeth White was ill with 
consumption and was confined to her 
bed, Robert Bartlett was brought 
home to die from the same disease. 
In the fall of 1843 both of them 
passed to the other life. Letters 
from relatives of Miss White lead "- 
to think that in these last weeks the 
interest of each in the other was re- 
newed. September 25, 1843, Robert 
Bartlett died, and he was buried in 
the cemetery at Plymouth. A monu- 
ment to his memory was erected by 
the class of 1846 with this inscription: 


“To Robert Bartlett, an alumnus of Har- 
vard College, who obtained the highest 
place among his companions, by genius, by 
study and learning, always distinguished by 
every form of virtue, most devoted to re- 
ligion, to truth and liberty, who sacredly 
discharged all the offices of life, the most 
excellent and dutiful son, the most deserv- 
ing brother, the most faithful friend, for 
almost four years the learned, kind and 
careful instructor, hurried away by a hasty 
death; in consequence of distinguished 
kindness to themselves, the members of the 
class of 1846, the last who listened to his 
instruction, have erected this monument.” 


His letters reveal the honest pur- 
pose of the man, his high aims and 
his conscientious discharge of duty. 
His sister was his confidante, and to 
her he revealed himself more than to 
any other. He had his faults, but 
they injured himself only. How much 
he contributed to the Dial, the writer 
has not been able to ascertain. It is 
his oration which is of greatest inter- 
est; and with some extracts from this, 
this brief sketch will close. The topic 
was “The Hope of Literature,” and he 
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used as a motto the phrase, “No good 
is possible but shall one day be made 
1eal.” 


“The reason refuses all help from the 
memory. Reason brings her monitions 
fresh each hour to the individual, each age 
to the race. Her truth is severe, shapeless 
and uncontained. We convert truth into 
fact, high principles and duties we enfold 
in myths, laws ot the soul and ministries of 
nature we harden into enactments and per- 
sonal agencies of gods. The reason affirms 
that the present and actual life of man is 
unnatural, is disease. All is jarring without 
and unrest within. It says man’s natural 
state, wherein is health and peace, is the 
death of desire for happiness, the death of 
self, and a life all unto justice and love 
and worship. Our earthly faculties see this 
and instantly enshrine it in a history of the 
remotest time. We have learned and shall 
tell in our turn of paradise, of the golden 
age, and the preéxistence of the soul in 
heaven; of those times when man knew 
not racking tortures, nor war,nor hate. ... 
So we envelop our truth in tradition and 
impersonate in the earliest of men the ener- 
gies of our own prospective being. In the 
light of this truth I would consider some 
of the hopes and laws of literature. 

“The hopes of literature discard experi- 
ence, they ride over history. The heralds 
of truth and beauty and freedom to a sav- 
age and servile race draw from the chroni- 
cles of the past an assurance of victory. 
They look to the infinite soul within the 
human soul. They know that the truth, 
however buried, blackened and blurred 
over, yet lies somewhere in the heart of 
every man to whom they speak, of every 
iron-crowned tyrant and shaggy soldier 
and boor. These very fagot-bearers, 
these serried hosts that come out against 
truth, every man of them carries within 
his mailed breast the weapon which shall 
slay him. And therefore they must pass, 
unsubstantial as the faces and terrors of 
a dream. As the hopes of all philan- 
thropy, so the hopes of all literature rest 
on the nature of man. His essence is 
aspiration and tendency. He is ‘partaker 
of the Divine Nature.’ Therefore every- 
thing evil is vapor and appearance. All 
that is good shall be attained. Whatever 
ought to be is to be. 

“The true philanthropist and scholar has 
hope in the unprivileged and unlearned 
mass of men, and this the more as his 
perception of spiritual laws is deeper. 
New beauty and truth,. higher philosophy, 
better ethics, always appeal to the multi- 
tude. Shallow reasonings, superficial 
principles, calculations of interest and 
utilities have power over the leisurely, the 
educated, the purse-proud and aristocratic, 


the noble, the traffickers, the priest. In 
every age abstract and universal truth 
makes her protest against establishments 
and systems and unions and utilities, to 
the toiling masses of humanity, and in their 
great brave heart she finds a home. It is 
said when there is tumult and revolution, 
when the people are most impulsive, then 
of all times the most abstract doctrines 
have affinity for their feelings. It is with 
nations as with individuals. In tranquil 
moods and peaceable times we are quite 
practical. Facts only and cool common 
sense are then in fashion. But let the 
winds of passion swell, and straightway 
men begin to generalize, to connect by re- 
motest analogies, to express the most uni- 
versal positions of reason in the most glow- 
ing figures of fancy. At the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, in the re- 
motest villages every tongue was em- 
ployed in echoing and enforcing the almost 
geometrical abstractions of the physio- 
cratic politicians and economists... . 
‘Left to themselves, the masses may see 
something higher than the institutions and 
forms and symbols reared by the under- 
standing; unphilosophic souls lie near to 
the spontaneous and universal reason. 
The many seek truth. The nobilities, the 
aristocracies, the schools, the church, seek 
exposition and defence of the established 
error. The scholar therefore will have a 
right reverence for this hard-handed many. 
“The hopes of literature, then, rest on the 
nature of man,—and they are infinite. Her 
first law is that a man seek wisdom as ul- 
timate, as the end of life... . J Now a shal- 
low philosophy goes about to look after the 
uses of religion and poetry. The woods 
wave and the waters roll for our traffic and 
carpentry. What Shakspeare or Milton 
may say of the meaning of hills and skies 
and stars to his soul is a conceit, delight- 
ful, useful if you will, but after all a con- 
ceit. Nay, and a slender and starveling 
theology too now tells that the use of holi- 
ness is unending pleasure. . . . The eye of 
the scholar opens on another heaven and 
another earth. The wide waters sparkle and 
roll that they overmaster his soul with awe 
and grandeur. He listens to the winds 
moving through the trees, and his own be- 
ing upheaves and plays in unison with the 
breathings of the forest. And for this the 
woods and waters are made from age to 
age. ... Thustothetrue student of wisdom 
does nature become instinct with spirit, 
suffused with light. . . . There can never be 
a literature where genius and eloquence and 
piety give their energies to the petty util- 
ities of the day and neighborhood. Learn- 
ing among us must be honored, must dis- 
pose of litigation, must adjudicate or ad- 
minister human governments. Eloquence 
frets its hour upon the superficial interests 
and brawls that make up the politics of the 
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masses; enthusiasm spills itself out in noisy 
frivolities. Of necessity the pulpit is 
somewhat aloof from this whirl and frenzy; 

yet who is not complaining that the pulpit 
too is overborne, that to a measureless de- 
gree the pulpit expresses only the local, the 
accidental? Therefore we have no litera- 
ture, because we desire none; because men 
of all professions will make wisdom an 


ornament, an appendage, a_ servant, a 
means. 

“In Athens the doctrine of use was un- 
known. Here greatness, genius, grace 


were their own law and end. Song and 
art kindled into religion. Tragedies were 
performed in the temples and to the wor- 
ship of the gods. Here truly was an 
‘EAAdce ‘EAAGSoc, a Greece of Greece; here 
was a people fired with ideas. And so the 
rugged majesty, the richness and stress of 
their poetry, their oratory, their art and 
their deeds stand in a pyramidal loneness; 
and Miltiades, Aéschylus, Sophocles, Soc- 
rates, their names are generalized into an 
immortal dialect of freedom and power and 
lofty wisdom. 

“In mighty Rome, on the contrary, a 
sacerdotal caste severed religion from po- 
etry and harmony. Her intense national- 
ity, her pride of power, made greatness and 


genius subserve. Rome _ cherished no 
studies that would not serve policy, move 
factions and promote the peace. Her sons 


sought wisdom and philosophy as the ablest 
servants of patriotism. Her unenlivened 
populace crowded and shouted, ‘that the 
Tiber trembled underneath its banks’ 
around the gross splendors of the military 
triumph, and their drama was the fight of 
man with beast or the slaughter of gladi- 
ators. And so the grieved muses never 
would rest on that proud city; and she had 
not a native poetry or philosophy or art. 
Rome is but a unit in a mass of testimony 
to a truth, which reason sees before and 
above testimony, that philosophy will never 
live where it must expound the estab- 
lished... . 

“The wildest storms graze only over the 
bosom of the ocean; go down a few rods, 
and throughout the depths is eternal sab- 
Let us have hope in those ‘turbulent 
and pestilent agitators,’ who, in unbolted 
language and bold deeds, unfold Truth, 
Justice, Love, who fight against the mer- 
cenary rage, the trade, the calculation that 
is scorching up the wisdom, no less than 
the righteousness of the land. Such men, 
oftentimes indeed unconsciously, are yet 
working into the heart of the people a liv- 
ing philosophy and faith, and so are the 
heralds of a new and enduring literature. 


. It is held a test of sobriety and modest 
reverence, that one be content to write 
books about books and to think about 
other men’s thoughts. Hence our writings 
are eftlorescent. We have no literature, but 
only a thousand and a thousand glossaries 
and indexes and rehearsals of litera- 
ture. . . 
“When Horace was affecting to make 
himself a Greek poet, the genius of his 
country, the shade of immortal Romulus, 
stood over him and forbade the perversion. 
Who shall persuade us to import no more 
philosophy from abroad, from countries 
where belief is not in the soul, but in the 
traditional, the authoritative, the extrane- 
ous? Is everything so sterile and pigmy 
here in New England that we must all, 
writers and readers, be forever replenishing 
ourselves with the mighty wonders of the 
old world? Is not the history of this peo- 
ple transcendent in the chronicles of the 
world for pure homogeneous sublimity and 
beauty and richness? Go down some ages 
of ages from this day, compress the years 
from the landing of the Pilgrims to the 
death of Washington into the same span as 
the first two centuries of Athens now fill 
in our memories. Will men then come 
hither from all regions of the globe, will 
the tomb of Washington, the rock of the 
Puritans, then become classic to the world? 
Will the living spirits of that remote time 
think with earnest interest and wonder of 
us, who have lived, as it will then seem, in 
the twilight of the same day with Puritan- 
ism and the leaders of Independence and 
the founders of an empire whose basis is a 
universal truth? With their great names 
upon our lips, and their doctrines for our 
axioms, we bereave ourselves of a heritage 
in their spirit every day. Careless except 
to sound their names and continue their 
sins, we move amid, we handle, the rights 
and institutions which are the solemn 
monuments of their high thought, as sore- 
eyed Arabs now creep among the cata- 
combs and obelisks’ and eternal pyramids 
of Egypt. . . . We do not express the men 
and the miracles of our history in our social 
action, . and by consequence we do not 
outwrite them in poetry and art. We are 
looking abroad and back after a literature. 
Let us come and live, and know in living 
a high philosophy and faith; so shall we 
find now, here, the elements and in our 
own good souls the fire. Of every storied 
bay and cliff and plain we will make some- 


thing infinitely nobler than Salamis or 
Marathon. Unlike the world be- 
fore us, our own age and land shall be 


, 


classic to ourselves.’ 
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By Frank 


S the thirteenth in a 
rapidly forming line 
of pickaninnies he 
had embarrassed 
his parents for a 
name; and while 
waiting for this 
crown of separation 

from a class, he had crawled sturdily 

through the cabin door to the warm, 
delightful sand, and had industriously 
and persistently investigated the truck 
patch until his father in a guffaw of 
delight had dubbed him “Squash 

’m-bug,” a name which was hailed 

with acclamation by the larger end of 

the pickaninny line. 

The mammy of the cabin, however, 
had resented this, and in desperation 
had called to the aid of her overtaxed 
brain the one book of the house, an 
old almanac in which she could spell 
out a few words. Studying this from 
day to day, her delighted eyes at 
length found the word “Finis,” beau- 
tiful with a capital F and double loop 
of flourishes. 

But by this time there was a four- 
teenth, and the discovery seemed too 
timely to be wasted upon a pickanin- 
ny whose day had gone by. So four- 
teenth was invested with the name, 
and thirteenth became the one 
broken link in the chain of pickanin- 
nies. 

But little recked the unlucky 
number. For the time being “Squash 
’m-bug” and “Hi, yo’ dar!” were all 
one to him. He crawled and tod- 
dled and walked, and began to pick 
out letters from the almanac with his 
black finger; and all months earlier 
than had Cassius and Zero and Lin- 
coln and Posey, and others of the 
line. Before he was six he had be- 
gun to double his fists in assertion of 
rights which he claimed were his, but 
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which the line denied; and within an- 
other two years he was slowly but 
eagerly fighting his way toward the 
big end of the graduated heads. 

It was a troublesome republic which 
this line made at the little clearing in 
the woods. Mammy’s hands were 
full in the cabin, and pappy’s in look- 
ing after the truck patch; and beyond 
reach of the rarely asserted authority 
of these parental hands, the picka- 
ninnies recognized but one law, 
might. Squash ’m-bug began as a 
butt for the entire line, and from this 
abyss of humiliation he fought his 
way diligently toward recognition. 
At ten he was pluckily endeavoring 
to pound submission into number 
seven; but seven was also a square- 
framed, sturdy pickaninny, who was 
ready to fight for what he wanted. 
For an entire year they pummelled 
back and forth, and then Squash ’m- 
bug went on to six. The rest was 
comparatively easy, and before he 
was thirteen the nameless pickanin- 
ny had fought his way to supremacy. 
and then, with his mind for the first 
time at rest, he began to let his 


thoughts stray toward what might be, 


done in the world outside. Long be 
fore, he had discovered that Squash 
’m-bug was only a derisive term; it 
had not mattered here, but out in the 
world he must have a name that 
would help him climb up, a name of 
sense. 

So as his mammy had done, he be- 
gan to study out words in the al- 
manac, going earnestly from cover to 
cover, and then returning and going 
through again. Finally he decided 
upon a name which he found many 
times repeated, often in big letters, 
and which looked substantial and 
pretty, and, more than all, was differ- 
ent from any name he knew. So he 
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said good-by to his pappy and mam- 
my and the conquered line, and went 
out into the world as Microbe. 

Just in the edge of Savannah is an 
area given over almost entirely to 
colored truckers. Among these are 
some who are more capable, some 
who are shrewder, some who are 
trickier and more full of wiles and 
circumlocutions than their fellows, 
and as a consequence these have 
gathered to themselves much of the 
neighborhood wealth. Deacon White 
of the African-Methodist is an easy 
leader among them, for no voice is 
louder and more denunciatory in ex- 
horting, and no tongue more per- 
suasive in dealing. Truck patches 
and mules and nondescript carts, and 
even an undivided half of the African- 
Methodist church itself have reverted 
to him in consequence of sundry 
small loans at ruinous rates of inter- 
est. His home truck patch has been 
enlarged by foreclosures upon ad- 
joining ones, and his originally small 
cabin has been added to again and 
again by other cabins drawn from 
here and there and yonder by means 
of rollers and mules, and connected 
with his by boards covering from 
roof to roof, by latticed passages, by 
impromptu doorways cut here and 
there without regard to anything but 
the connecting, and by other crude 
inventions which would never have 
occurred to a professional architect. 
In this beehive of cabins was scat- 
tered the brood of ten furtive-eyed. 
crafty-faced White pickaninnies, and 
Cassia. 

One day a strongly built boy 
whose speech betokened the extreme 
of country breeding, but whose words 
almost tumbled over each other in 
their impetuosity to get out, applied 
to Deacon White for work. He had 
heard that the Deacon was the most 
“git-ahead” man in the place, he said; 
and added that he would work a year 
for “bo’d an’ clo’s,” to learn things. 

At the end of the year the Deacon 
wished to reéngage him upon the 
same terms, but Microbe declined 
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positively, though with a smile. The 
year had not been unfruitful, for it 
had taught him many things, and 
among others that the Deacon’s way 
was to “git ahead” at the expense of 
those around him. But Microbe did 
not hint of this, for there was Cassia, 
and he liked Cassia. 

So he merely said that he wished 
to start out for himself, but would de- 
pend upon the Deacon to dispose of 
such crops as he might make. It 
was putting his head into the wolf's 
mouth, he knew; but then, it was leav- 
ing an open path back to the wolf's 
cabin. Cassia was the only one who 
had shown him disinterested kind- 
ness there, and, indeed, she was about 
the only friend he had in the settle- 
ment. The Deacon had kept him 
too busy to make acquaintances. 

At this time Cassia was barely 
fourteen, tall, straight of eye and 
figure, and giving promise of much 
dusky beauty. But more than that, 
she was already accounted the neat- 
est housekeeper in the settlement; 
her cakes and truffles and coffee were 
bringing her local reputation, and in 
the choir of the African-Methodist 
her voice soared and rippled and 
trilled like that of a thrush in the 
midst of a noisy melange of blue jays 
and blackbirds and crows. Upon the 
street people spoke to her pleasantly, 
even when they had to force back 
frowns meant for others in order to 
make room for a temporary smile. 
She was not of the _ furtive-eyed 
brood, with the Deacon at their 
head; but a strange and redeeming 
variance from the traditional White 
line, a moral albino in a flock of 
crows. 

At the end of three years Microbe 
was in just about the same condition, 
financially, as when he left Deacon 
White’s. He had improved his 
rented land and had learned a great 
deal about trucking; but that was all. 
He still procured his seeds and fer- 
tilizers “on the next crop,” and his 
clothing was only just good enough 
to escape being direputable. The 
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Deacon gave him small sums from 
time to time as the proceeds of sales, 
alleging poor markets and customers 
who failed to pay and crops which 
deteriorated before reaching  pur- 
chasers. Sometimes Microbe’s eyes 
would begin to flash and his lips 
twitch, but he always remembered 
Cassia in time to avoid a rupture. 

But in spite of all this he did not 
realize the full depth of his feeling 
toward her until one Sunday when he 
saw the settlement barber accost her 
on the church steps with an elaborate 
flourish, and then turn and walk with 
her toward the White residence. 
Microbe started after them incred- 
ulously, then choked back something 
in his throat and followed deter- 
minedly. Several rods from the 
White cabin he took a position near a 
fence and waited three hours until the 
barber emerged; then he pretended 
to be occupied in looking for some- 
thing on the ground. 

But as soon as the gorgeously 
dressed figure came opposite, Mi- 
crobe joined it, and the two walked 
on together until the cabin and the 
girl in the doorway were shut from 
view; then Microbe’s smouldering 
anger blazed into swift flame. Ten 
minutes later the barber was seeking 


his home by a _ roundabout way 
through the back gardens, while 


Microbe struck through the principal 
street toward his truck farm, his head 
high, but his clothing in shreds and 
plentifully smeared with mud. An 
hour spent in repairs at the wash 
basin and with a needle vigorously 
plied by his rough fingers, and he 
was on his way back to Deacon 
White's. 

The Deacon himself came to the 
door, but looked the visitor over in 
marked disapproval. 

“Why ain’ yo’ hus’le roun’ an’ buy 
better clo’s, Microbe?” he _ de- 
manded gruffly. “Yo’ ain’ fitten to 
show yo’se’f on Sunday, ’specially at 
a chu’ch ossifer’s house.” 

“Money too scase fo’ clo’s jes’ now, 
Deacon,” Microbe responded, cheer- 
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ily; “but whar’s Cassia? 
see her.” 

The Deacon hesitated; but the vis- 
itor was too valuable to be angered, 
so he stood aside. 

“TI ’spec’ yo’ fin’ her roun’ on de 
back po’ch, peelin’ taters fo’ supper,” 
he answered, discontentedly. ‘Yo’ 
kin go fron’ de cabin or roun’ de 
cabin, jes’ as yo’ lak. But say,” as 
Microbe was halfway across the 
floor; “how ’bout dem two hun’erd 
chickens yo’ ‘low’s ready to sell? Is 
dey coop up?” 

“No, but I kin coop dem to-night.” 

“T reckon yo’ better. Hit’s time 
to sell now, I’s be roun’ in de mawn- 
in’ wid my big waggin. Mist’ Wil- 
liams an’ Mist’ Buckler dey’s got a 
heap, an’ I’s gwine take all toged- 
der.” 

Cassia was bending industriously 
over her pan of potatoes when Mi- 
crobe stepped upon the porch, clos- 
ing the door carefully behind him. 
Evidently she had heard his voice, for 
she looked up demurely, with an odd 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“What yo’ do to Mist’ Peters?” she 
demanded. 

“Me do?” innocently. 

“Yaas, I seed yo’ jine him, an’ | 
know he feel proud,” sarcastically ; 
“he all fix up lak gen’leman, an’ yo’ 
lak—lak a plow boy nigger. How 
yo’ come walk togedder?” 

Microbe grinned. 

“Oh, yaas, I recommember now,” 
he said,reflectively, “wedidwalkroun’ 
de corner. Yo’ see, we done hab 
business. An’ now I t’ink ob hit, 
Cassia,” seating himself upon the 
bench and selecting a potato, which 
he began to peel with his jackknife, 
“why dat nigger come home ‘long ob 


vo’ Pi 
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“Why any gen’léman go home 
7 a > > 
‘long ob lady?” she retorted. “’Spects 
likely hit’s cause he wants to keep 
company.” 
‘D ’ ’ . ” 
ut yo’s on’y a gal yet. 
Her eyes began to flash. 
“T’s sebenteen, Microbe, an’ plenty 
gals has comp’ny dat ole. My aun’ 
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Posey got married ‘fore she seben- 
teen.” 

“Den I reckon I’s ole ’nough, too,” 
he declared beamingly. “I been lub 
yo’ long time, Cassia, an’ I hint dat- 
away to yo’ daddy; but he put me off 
an’ say dat we’s jes’ two chillerns yet, 
an’ if I gwine talk lak dat he ain’ 
gwine let me come here no mo’, an’ 
he been watch me sometime lak 
he eat my haid off. So I ain’ say 
nuffin’. But yo’ know I lub yo’, 
Cassia?” 

She looked at him through the cor- 
ners of her eyes. 

“IT ’spect yo’s too young to know 
’bout lub, Microbe,” she said, de- 
murely. “Yo’s nuffin but a boy, lak 
daddy say.” 

“T’s ole as yo’, Cassia.” 

“Dat ain’ count. Boys ain’ grow 
lak gals. Dey ain’ so smart.” 

Microbe laughed. 

“T reckon yo’s right "bout de 
smartness,” he agreed, “but not ’bout 
de lub. I been lub yo’ mighty long 
time, Cassia. Yo’ know dat on’y yo’ 
ain’ tell.” 

“Yaas, boy lub, in ole clo’s,”’ care- 
lessly. “I ain’ nebber see yo’ fix up 
in all my life, Microbe. Yo’s a 
mighty nice boy, an’ I lak yo’ dat 
way better’n anybody roun’; but de 
man I marry’s gwine hab han’some 
clo’s so I ain’ feel ’shamed when we 
go to chu’ch an’ odder places. Mist’ 
Peters he’s a gen’leman, an’ know 
all bout dese t’ings.” 

“Mist’ Peters’ clo’s ain’ nice lak 
dey was,” Microbe suggested, add- 
ing hurriedly, “But I’s gwine do all 
dem t’ings, Cassia. When we’s mar- 
ried, I’s gwine be de bes’ man in de 
cake walk. Yo’ll see. I been let yo’ 
daddy hab my truck so fur, kase— 
kase he could sell hit. So I ain’ got 
ahead.” 

She gave him a quick look, letting 
her gaze drop instantly. 

“Den yo’ ain’ fitten to be married,” 
she flashed. ‘‘When fo’ks count to 
be married dey ought to fix dere 
truck to git ahead.” 

“l’s gwine do dat right off, Cas- 


sia,” Microbe declared, sturdily. “I 
ain’ ‘low tings go dataway kase I 
didn’ know better. No, sah. I gwine 
begin to git ahead wid de sun to- 
morrer mawnin’. Anyt’ing else, 
Cassia?” 

She did not lift her eyes this time, 
but her voice was steady. 

“No gal ain’ gwine marry a man 
wid a sickness name,” she declared. 

He looked puzzled. 

“T been ‘quire bout yo’ name,” she 
went on, “an’ fo’ks say hit’s nuffin 
but jes’ a sickness name, all kin’ ob 
ketchin’ t’ings lak measles an’ yaller 
jack an’ distemper an’—an’ ebery- 
ting. No gal marry dem t’ings.” 

He was silent a moment, then: 

“T’s nebber sick in all my life, Cas- 
sia.” 

“T heah yo’ tell dat befo’, but ’t 
ain’ no matter. Fo’ks ain’ nebber 
know what gwine happen ‘long ob 
sich a name.” 

“Well, den, if it’s dataway, ’t ain’ 
gwine be my name no mo’, honey. I 
took dat name ob Microbe ‘fore I 
knowed how to read, an’ I ’spects I 
done got mistook. I’s gwine ’quire 
*bout hit, Cassia, an’ if hit’s lak yo’ 
say, den I’s gwine git anudder name 
dat’ll be mighty fine an’ nice. Any- 
ting else?” 

“Yaas, I ain’ gwine marry no man 
‘cep’ my daddy say so. I’s de on’y 
gal he hab.” She raised her eyes 
now with an unmistakable flash of 
archness and triumph. “S’pose yo’ 
gwine git Deacon W’ite to say yaas 
to Microbe,—which ain’ his name,— 
who ain’ got fur ’nough ahead in fo’ 
yeahs to buy clo’s fitten fo’ Sunday 
visitin’?” 

Microbe’s eyes flashed back an an- 
swer even before his tongue could 
voice it. 

“Co’se I is,” he answered sturdily ; 
“T been lub yo! mighty long time, 
Cassia, an’ mighty hard; an’ when a 
man lub dataway he gwine do any- 
ting in de worl’. An’ I tells yo’, 
Cassia,” earnestly, “dat I ‘low I kin 
make myse’f a better gen’leman nor 
dat barber eber t’ort o’ bein’. Yo'll 
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see. Now is dar any odder t’ing yo’ 
lak fo’ me do?” 

A slight smile twitched the corners 
of Cassia’s mouth; and as she raised 
her eyes to his, much of the sar- 
casm and coquetry had passed from 
them. 

“No, dat’s all, Microbe,” she said 
frankly; “yo’ jes’ git ahead, an’ hab 
a name dat ain’ no sickness to hit, 
an’ conjur’ my daddy to say he ain’ 
car’ if yo’ marry me, den I say yaas 
—kase ‘fore yo’ git all dat done yo’ 
gwine be a mighty push ahead man,” 
and with a sudden ripple of laughter 
she caught up the pan of potatoes 
and disappeared within the cabin. 
Microbe stood looking at the door 
for a few seconds, then stepped from 
the porch and walked buoyantly 
round the end of the conglomeration 
of cabins to the road. 

When he reached home the chick- 
ens had gone to roost, but it was still 
light enough to distinguish them and 
the marketing coops which were 
piled handy for use. He looked from 
one to the other doubtfully, for he 
must begin at once to “git ahead,” 
and at the same time be careful not 
to antagonize the Deacon. Presently, 
however, the lines of perplexity 
smoothed from his forehead, and with 
a low chuckle of satisfaction he be- 
gan to transfer the lethargic fowls 
from their poles to the coops. When 
the Deacon’s heavy wagon rumbled 
out to his cabin the next morning, 
the chickens were all ready, and he 
helped to load them as usual. 

“T’s gwine git all I kin fo’ dem, 
Microbe,” the Deacon called, after 
the last coop was loaded and he had 
climbed to his seat; “but yo’ know 
chickens am mighty plenty, an’ dat 
makes de price low. Yo’ mus’n’ be 
s’prised if dey ain’ fotch much.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right,” Microbe 
answered easily; “yo’ jes’ git all yo’ 
kin, Deacon; an’ den take out yo’ ten 
per cen’. Do dat an’ I ain’ say 
nuffin.” 

“Yaas, dat all I ax, ten per cen’,” 
the Deacon smiled. But there was 


a peculiar light in the old man’s eyes 
as he drove away. 

Microbe busied himself about his 
cabin door until the wagon was out 
of sight; then, changing his cap for 
a wide-brimmed hat, which he 
slouched down over his face, he 
started across lots toward Savannah. 

Deacon White had many custom- 
ers among the wealthy residents of 
the city; and to-day, as he went from 
house to house, he was especially ju- 
bilant, for trade was good. By the 
middle of the afternoon he had sold 
the last chicken and turned his mule’s 
head toward home, his pockets heavy 
with the silver they had brought. 
And as he turned away, a figure 
which had kept within a block or two 
of him all through the day, stopping 
at the same houses with the ostensi- 
ble object of selling a pair of chickens 
upon which an impossible value had 
been placed, turned away also, enter- 
ing a street which led toward the 
business portion of the city. Reach- 
ing that, the man hurried along until 
he came to a bookstore. This he en- 
tered. 

“T ’low to git a book what 'splains 
*bout names an’ t’ings,” he said to a 
clerk; “s’pose yo’ hab one?” 

“ A dictionary, do you mean?” and 
the clerk took a book from one of 
the shelves and laid it upon the 
counter. “If it’s that you want, there 
is a good one for a dollar.” 

“Yo’ reckon hit got—got Microbe 
into hit?” the customer asked, 
anxiously. “I’m ‘lowing to fin’ if hit’s 
a sickness name—what brings 
measles an’ t’ings yo’ know.” 

The clerk stroked his mustache. 

“Well—er—I suppose you might 
call it a sickness name that way,” he 
replied blandly; ‘‘a disease germ, 
you see.” He opened the book and 
turned several pages. “There it is.” 

Microbe bent over the book eager- 
ly, his eyes brightening. 

“Yaas, dat’s hit, sho’,” he ejacu- 
lated. “ ‘M-i-c-r-o-b-e.’”’ His eyes ran 
down the page. “Yo’ reckon dar’s 
anudder name mos’ lak hit, but wid- 
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out sickness an’ bad meanin’?” he 
asked presently. ‘Yo’ see, I know 
a man who made a mistook in a 
name, an’ now he’s huntin’ fo’ de one 
dat’s sho’ ’nough his.” 

The clerk looked at the book. 

“Let me see,” he said; “Micro— 
Micro—Micro—how would Micro- 
scope do? That’s a scientific name,” 

“No sickness nor not’in’ hidin’ 
behin’ hit, is dar?” 

“No, indeed; it’s just a scientific 
instrument.” 

Microbe showed his teeth. 

“Den I reckon hit’s all right, an’ 
tank yo’, sah.” He slipped his hand 
into his pocket and drew out a dollar. 
“Here’s yo’ money. Now I’s gwine 
home an’ study up dat name.” 

“But you don’t really mean that 
you know somebody with a name like 
that?” the clerk asked, following him 
to the door. 

“Yaas, sah; ‘deed I does. Hit’s 
my name, dat I ain’ foun’ prezac’ till 
now. ‘Mi-cro-scope,’” and with the 
syllables lingering fondly upon his 
lips, he left the store. 

Late that evening, as Deacon 
White was sitting upon his front 
porch, gloating over the profits of 
the day, he heard a quick, firm step, 
and looked up to see Microbe—or 
Microscope—enter the yard. 

“Good ebenin’, Microbe,” he 
called, hospitably, “glad yo’ come. I 
done git mighty tired sellin’ all dem 
chickens ; if ’t wa’n’ fo’ dat I been 
brung yo’ money. I’s done paid 
Mist’ Williams an’ Mist’ Buckler.” 

“Dat all right. How dey sell?” 


*Mazin’ good; done sell ebery 
one. Here, take dis cheer an’ he’p 
me count de money. Dar. Now 


le’s see, yo’ gib me two hun’erd— 
two hun’erd at seben cents make 
fo’teen dollar; an’ ten per cen’ off 
r, jes’ twelve dol- 
lar an’ sixty cents. Yaas, dat’s right. 
Here’s yo’ money.” 

Microscope took the money and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“How much did Mist’ Williams an’ 
Mist’ Buckler git?” he asked. 
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The old man threw up his hands in- 
dignantly. 

‘Jes’ de same, ob co’se,”’ he 
snorted; ‘yo’ ain’ s’pose I sell one 
pusson’s chickens fo’ one price, an’ 
anudder pusson’s fo’ anudder price, 
is yo’? No, sah!” emphatically; “l 
ain’ dat kin’ ob man.” 

Microscope drummed meditatively 
upon his knees with his fingers. 

“T been in city myse’f to-day,” he 
announced, presently ; “yo’ see, I 
‘low on gittin’ a book to study, an’ 
I hab two mo’ chickens dat’s plenty 
big to sell.” 

“Yaas,’ observed the Deacon, 
pleasantly ; ‘an’ so yo’ done swap de 
chickens fo’ de book. But what is 
hit yo’ gwine study, Microbe?” 

“Dat ain’ matter jes’ now. De 
funny part was dat when I take my 
chickens to a house, de fo’ks dey ‘low 
dey jes’ buy a dozen pair fo’ fifty 
cents a pair, an’ de nex’ house dey 
done buy jes’ de same, an’ de nex’ an’ 
de nex’; an’ when bime by I looks 
up an’ sees yo’ jes’ ahead, dat ’splains 
hit. I was been tryin’ to sell at jes’ 
de same houses yo’ done sell at. But 
when I t’inks hit ober, I lows I bet- 
ter keep right on dataway, fo’ yo’s 
had ’sperience in sellin’; so I jes’ 
keeps roun’ arter yo’ till yo’ done sol’ 
de las’ chicken. An’ I’s mighty glad 
dat none ain’ fotch less den fifty cents 
a pair, an’ some go high as sixty.” 

There was a long silence, then a 
husky: “What yo’ gwine do "bout hit, 
Microbe?” 

“Oh, nuffin,” placidly; “I’s gwine 
be yo’ son-in-law, an’ I ain’ car’ to 
had disputionin’ in de fambly. Now 
don’ yo’ git mad,” as the Deacon 
rose stormily to his feet; “I’s jes’ 
fixin’ t’ings de bes’ way fo’ yo’. 
S’pose I go tell Mist’ Williams an’ 
Mist’ Buckler, an’ some ob dem 
tudder fo’ks yo’ do tradin’ long ob? 
Ain’ yo’ see dar gwine be tar an’ fed- 
ders an’ a rail, an’ mos’ likely some- 
body be run out ob de town, an’ den 
I hab to marry Cassia anyway, jes’ to 
keep her from feelin’ bad? Ain’ yo’ 
see all dat?” 
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The Deacon sank heavily into his 
seat. 

“Yo’ been mighty smart,” he 
sneered; “now what yo’ gwine make 
me do?” 

“T ain’ gwine make yo’ do nuffin, 
Deacon; I’se jes’ ’visin’. If I’s yo’, 
I’d go an’ fix tings all right wid Mist’ 
Williams an’ Mist’ Buckler,—yo’ 
needn’ tell eberyt’ing, but see dey 
gits all dere money ;—den tell Cassia 
she bes’ marry dat nice young man 
Microscope, who’s de git aheadedes’ 
man round’, an’ who gwine be de 
fines’ kin’ ob gen’leman,” grinning 
affably ; “an’ long ob de res’ I reckon 
I’d pay him what yo’ owe him on de 
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chickens, an’ on de taters yo’ sol’ las’ 
week. He gwine need hit now to fix 
up fo’ de weddin’. An’—an’ I ’low 
dat’s all; on’y my name gwine be 
Microscope arter dis. Now what yo’ 
tink?” 

The. Deacon’s only answer was an 
explosive snort, which could not be 
formed into words. But he drew out 
a roll of bills, part of which he count- 


ed and gave to Microscope. The 
young man rose to his feet. 
“T’ank yo’, Deacon,” he said; 


“we’s gwine be mighty good frien’s, 
I] see. Now I reckon | better go 
roun’ an’ fin’ Cassia, an’ make up 
‘bout de weddin’.” 





EARTH’S 


REQUIEM. 


By S. Raymond Jocelyn. 


And hides the world; 


- | ‘HE darkness nears at evening hour, 


Robbed of her beauty, the fairest flower 
Is sweetly furled ; 
Empty and blind the landscape lies 
In the shadows’ hold; 
Till far the star-set flaring skies 
Their fires unfold, 
And show the immortals of the night 
In awesome eloquence endight! 


"Tis good that darkness comes, and bars 


The world away; 


How should we know the infinite stars 
Did noontide stay? 
Beseems not man should to life cling, 
And, shivering, fear 
The dark that death’s cold shadows bring 
His world so near, 
Unknowing of the heavens that unseen spread, 
In answer to the requiems of the dead! 























BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


HE word is writ that he who runs may read. 
What is the passing breath of earthly fame? 
But to snatch glory from the hands of blame, — 
That is to be, to live, to strive indeed. 
A poor Virginia cabin gave the seed, 
And from its dark and lowly door there came 
A peer of princes in the world’s acclaim, 
A master spirit for the nation’s need. 
Strong, silent, purposeful beyond his kind, 
The mark of rugged force on brow and lip, 
Straight on he goes, nor turns to look behind 
Where hot the hounds come baying at his hip; 
With one idea foremost in his mind, 
Like the keen prow of some on-forging ship. 





SLOW THROUGH THE DARK. 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


LOW moves the pageant of a climbing race; 
Their footsteps drag far, far below the height, 
And, unprevailing by their utmost might, 

Seem faltering downward from each hard won place. 
No strange, swift sprung exception we; we trace 
A devious way thro’ dim, uncertain light, — 

Our hope, through the long vistaed years, a sight 
Of that our Captain’s soul sees face to face. 

Who, faithless, faltering that the road is steep, 
Now raiseth up his drear insistent cry? 

Who stoppeth here to spend awhile in sleep, 

Or curseth that the storm obscures the sky? 
Heed not the darkness round you dull and deep; 
The clouds grow thickest when the summit’s nigh. 
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in the Nine- 
has been the 


’ ILE United States 
teenth Century” 
subject of the Old South 

lectures in Boston this last sum- 

mer. As the century closes, such 

a survey is commanded by a hun- 

dred considerations, and is preg- 

nant with lessons. Cities and towns 
throughout the country might well 
devote courses of lectures to such 

a survey during the coming au- 


tumn and winter; and clubs and 
classes might profitably occupy 
themselves with detailed studies of 


the period. Numberless aspects pre- 
sent themselves. The eight subjects 
chosen for the Old South lectures 
were these: Thomas Jefferson, the 
First Nineteenth Century President ; 
The Opening of the Great West; 
Webster and Calhoun, or the Nation 
and the States; Abraham Lincoln 
and the Struggle with Slavery; 
Steam and Electricity, from Ful- 
ton to Edison; The Progress of Edu- 


cation in the Nineteenth Century; 
The American Poets; and America 
and the World. Such a program 


might well serve many circles outside 
Boston; and help in such a course of 
study would be afforded by the Old 
South leaflets, which have been pre- 
pared in connection with these lec- 
tures, accompanied, as all the leaflets 
are, by careful historical and_ biblio- 
graphical notes. The eight summer 
leaflets have contained respectively: 
Jefferson’s Inaugurals; An Account 
of Louisiana in 1803; Extract from 
Calhoun’s Treatise on the Constitu- 
tion and Government of the United 
States; Lincoln’s Cooper Institute 
Address; Chancellor Livingston’s 
Account of Early Steam Navigation: 
Horace Mann’s Address on _ the 
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Ground of the Free School System; 
Rufus Choate’s Address on the Ro- 
mance of New England History ; and 
Kossuth’s First Speech in Faneuil 
Hall. The subjects of the Old South 
essays for the year—the essays for 
which the Old South prizes are of- 
fered, open to the competition of 
the graduates of the Boston high 


schools—are related to this gen- 
eral theme of the United States 
in the Ninetenth Century, the 


two subjects being: The Monroe Doc- 
trine: its History and Purpose; and 
(2) Longiellow’s Poetry of America: 
his Use of American Subjects and his 
Services for American History. Sub- 
jects like these set for the Old South 
essays and those of the Old South 
lectures and leaflets should have 
prominent place in the historical and 
literary work of the schools of the 
country in these closing months of 
this momentous Nineteenth Century. 


A momentous century it has been 
indeed for the whole world, and a 
signally beneficent one. An English 
missionary of high intelligence, who 
has worked for thirty years in China, 
recently told us of a cultivated and 
thoughtful mandarin of his acquaint- 
ance, who a few years ago chanced to 
read Mackenzie's little history of the 
Nineteenth Century. So deeply im- 
pressed was he by this record of what 
had been achieved in Europe in the 
century, that he had the book 
translated and a hundred copies cir- 
culated among his friends, progres- 
sive men, in various parts of the em- 
pire, as an incitement to the study 
of Western civilization and the learn- 
ing of its lessons. And when all de- 
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ductions have been made, and with 
all misgivings and sorrows at evil 
tendencies which have become prom- 
inent and threatening in the present 
time and which we do not whitewash 
nor close our eyes to, who does not 
see that the world is a better place to 
live in at the close of the Nineteenth 
Century than at its beginning; who 
does not see that it has been a cen- 
tury of progress; who does not find 
the pages which picture its last dec- 
ade—up to the time, at least, of the 
beginning of the wickedness in the 


Philippines and the Transvaal— 
more cheerful pages than those 


which picture its first? The average 
man in France is certainly happier 
and better off in 1900 than in the 
time depicted in the “Tale of Two 
Cities ;” the Germany of 1900 is on 
the whole a vastly better Germany 
than the Germany of Goethe and 
Schiller; England is a better England 
than in the days before the Reform 
Bill; and Italy a better Italy than in 
the time of Gladstone’s Neapolitan 
Letters—to go back only half 
through the century. Church, school, 
politics, the library, the newspaper, 
society, trade, travel, morals—in all 
the century has registered a great ad- 
Vance, 


As for the United States, the Nine- 


teenth Century covers almost our 
whole national history. The United 
States of Thomas Jefferson was a 


little strip along the Atlantic coast; 
the United States of 1900 stretches 
from ocean to ocean. Emerson, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Bry- 
ant, Irving and Holmes; Bancroft, 
Prescott, Motley and Parkman; 
Webster, Sumner, Garrison and Lin- 
coln; Channing, Parker, Bushnell, 
Beecher and Brooks—these and al- 
most all the names which make our 
intellectual history illustrious are 
Nineteenth Century names. 

Would we realize how great the 
strides which the United States has 
taken in the century, we should cre- 
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ate for ourselves a_ picture of the 
United States of 1800. lortunately 
it has been done for us in a masterly 
manner, by Henry Adams, in his His- 
tory of the United States in the Ad- 
ministrations of Jefferson and Madi- 
son. ‘This history altogether is a 
great work, one of the few works in 
American history which covers the 
period which it treats in a thoroughly 
satisfactory and adequate way. It 
possesses every characteristic of the 
best historical writing—splendid 
scholarship, a familiarity with the pe- 
riod born of indefatigable and sym- 
pathetic study, a rare grasp of the 
principles which were then working 
themselves out in our politics, a 
genius for portrait painting which 
makes Jefferson and his contempo- 
raries live and breathe in its pages, 
and a literary style surpassed by that 
of Parkman alone among our Ameri- 
can historians, if surpassed at all. It 
is preéminently the work which 
should be read by the student who 
would understand our political life 
at the beginning of the century; and 
the first half of its first volume is de- 
voted to painting a general picture of 
American life in its various aspects, 
in 1800, when Jefferson was elected 
President, which is a worthy counter- 
part of the famous chapter in which 
Macaulay, in the first volume of his 
history, depicts the condition of 
England in the seventeenth century. 
We could wish that these two hun- 
dred pages might be bound separate- 
ly as a little book on “The United 
States a Hundred Years Ago.” A 
comparison of this picture of 1800 
with the present time tells the story 
of our advance. 


The election of Jefferson in 1800 
marked an epoch in our history. “The 
revolution of 1800,” Jefferson himself 
believed and wrote many years after- 
wards, “was as real a revolution in 
the principles of our government as 
that of 1776 was in its form.” This 
may be extravagant; but the revolu- 
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tion was a real and great one—and 
most of us agree that it was impera- 
tive and salutary. Not many to-day 
will be disposed to controvert Jeffer- 
son’s biographer when he declares 
that “the best chance of republican 
America is an adherence to the gen- 
eral line of politics of which he was 
the embodiment. If Jefferson was 
wrong, America is wrong; if Ameri- 
ca is right, Jefferson was right.” 
Perhaps the most welcome and use- 
ful of the Old South leaflets of the 
summer, to which we have referred, 
is that which reprints Jefferson’s In- 
augural, with the notes, largely 
drawn from Henry Adams’s first vol- 
ume, which make clearer to us its his- 
torical character and setting. ‘Time, 
which has laid its chastening hand on 
many reputations, and has given to 
many once famous formulas a mean- 
ing unsuspected by their authors, has 
not altogether spared Jefferson’s first 
Inaugural Address, although it was 
for a long time almost as well known 
as the Declaration of Independence. 
Yet this address was one of the few 
state papers which should have lost 
little of its interest by age. As the 
starting-point of a powerful political 
party, the first Inaugural was a 
standard by which future movements 
were measured; and it went out of 
fashion only when its principles were 
fully accepted or thrown aside.’’ So 
much a part of the common stock 
have the political doctrines become 
for which Jefferson stood, that we 
to-day read their brief summary in 
his Inaugural with less interest than 
the magnanimous words in which 
Jefferson lifts himself and seeks to lift 
his countrymen above partisan ani- 
mosities and rancor into the atmos- 
phere of a common patriotism and 
duty. His plea to the extreme Fed- 
eralists of the North reminds us of 
Lincoln’s noble and tender plea sixty 
years later to the Secessionists of the 
South; it is an expression of the 
same charity and catholicity, and it 
was addressed to a bitterness, sus- 
picion and misrepresentation which 
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had pursued him during the previous 
campaign as inexorably as they aiter- 
wards pursued Lincoln and as they 
pursued no man between Jefferson 
and Lincoln. 


* 


Truisms as the doctrines of Jeffer- 
son have become to most simple 
Americans, it is still salutary to read 
his famous summary of them in his 
Inaugural and reflect upon the best 
program of democracy a_ hundred 
years ago. 


“Let us, then, with courage and confi- 
dence pursue our own Federal and Repub- 
lican principles, our attachment to union 
and representative government. Kindly 
separated by nature and a wide ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of 
the globe; too high-minded to endure the 
degradations of the others; possessing a 
chosen country, with room enough for our 
descendants to the thousandth and thou- 
sandth generation; entertaining a due 
sense of our equal right to the use of our 
own faculties, to the acquisitions of our 
own industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow-citizens, resulting not 
from birth, but from our actions and their 
sense of them; enlightened by a benign re- 
ligion, professed, indeed, and practised in 
various forms, yet all of them inculcating 
honesty, truth, temperance, gratitude, and 
the love of man; acknowledging and ador- 
ing an overruling Providence, which by all 
its dispensations proves that it delights in 
the happiness of man here and his greater 
happiness hereafter,—with all these bless- 
ings, what more is necessary to make us 
a happy and a prosperous people? Still 
one thing more, fellow-citizens,—a wise 
and frugal government, which shall re- 
strain men from injuring one another, shall 
leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned. This is the sum 
of good government, and this is necessary 
to close the circle of our felicities. 

“About to enter, fellow-citizens, on the 
exercise of duties which comprehend 
everything dear and valuable to you, it is 
proper you should understand what I deem 
the essential principles of our government, 
and consequently those which ought to 
shape its administration. I will compress 
them within the narrowest compass they 
will bear, stating the general principle, but 
not all its limitations: equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatever state or 
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persuasion, 
commerce, and honest friendship with all 


religious or political; peace, 
nations, entangling alliances with none, 
the support of the state governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent admin- 
istrations for our domestic concerns and 
the surest bulwarks against anti-republi- 
can tendencies; the preservation of the 
general government in its whole constitu- 
tional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous 
care of the right of election by the people, 
—a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which are lopped by the sword of revolu- 
tion where peaceable remedies are unpro- 
vided; absolute acquiescence in the deci- 
sions of the majority, the vital principle 
of republics, from which is no appeal but 
to force, the vital principle and immediate 
parent of despotism; a_ well-disciplined 
militia, our best reliance in peace and for 
the first moments of war, till regulars may 
relieve them; the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority; economy in 
the public expense, that labor may be 
lightly burthened; the honest payment of 
our debts and sacred preservation of the 
public faith; encouragement of agriculture, 
and of commerce as its handmaid; the dif- 
fusion of information and arraignment of 
all abuses at the bar of the public reason; 
freedom of religion; freedom of the press, 
and freedom of person under the protec- 
tion of the habeas corpus, and trial by 
juries impartially selected. These princi- 
ples form the bright constellation which 
has gone before us and guided our steps 
through an age of revolution and reforma- 
tion. The wisdom of our sages and blood 
of our heroes have been devoted to their 
attainment. They should be the creed of 
our political faith, the text of civic instruc- 
tion, the touchstone by which to try the 
services of those we trust; and, should we 
wander from them in moments of error or 
of alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps 
and to regain the road which alone leads 
to peace, liberty, and safety.” 


This simple creed and program 
gains double impressiveness and sig- 
nificance from the character of its 
great author and his ideals of human 
history and the vocation among the 
nations of the new republic. No- 
where are those ideals stated more 
truly or in words more commanding 
for the republic to-day than by Mr. 
Adams in his history. 


“Jefferson aspired beyond the ambition 
of a nationality, and embraced in his view 
the whole future of man. That the United 


States should become a nation like France, 
England, or Russia, should conquer the 
world like Rome, or develop a typical race 
like the Chinese, was no part of his 
scheme. He wished to begin a new era. 
Hoping for a time when the world’s ruling 
interests should cease to be local and 
should become universal; when questions 
of boundary and nationality should be- 
come insignificant; when armies and 
navies should be reduced to the work of 
police, and politics should consist only in 
non-intervention,—he set himself to the 
task of governing, with this golden age in 
view. Few men have dared to legislate as 
though eternal peace were at hand, in a 
world torn by wars and convulsions and 
drowned in blood; but this was what Jef- 
ferson aspired to do. Even in such 
dangers, he believed that Americans 
might safely set an example which the 
Christian world should be led by interest 
to respect and at length to imitate. As he 
conceived a true American policy, war 
was a blunder, an unnecessary risk; and 
even in case of robbery and aggression the 
United States, he believed, had only to 
stand on the defensive in order to obtain 
justice in the end. He would not consent 
to build up a new nationality merely to 
create more navies and armies, to perpet- 
uate the crimes and follies of Europe; the 
central government at Washington should 
not be permitted to indulge in the miser- 
able ambitions that had made the Old 
World a hell, and frustrated the hopes of 
humanity.” 


* 
*x* x 


Perhaps there has been no presi- 
dential campaign in our history 
which points more morals for us than 
the campaign of 1800, which resulted 
in the election of Jefferson. A few 
days ago we read in one of our ablest 
and most respectable journals— 
abler and more respectable than any 
journal of Boston or Philadelphia 
in 1800—an extraordinary tirade 
against one of the candidates for the 
presidency in the present year of 
grace. “His supporters are general- 
ly the lawless and the discontented. 
The men who think that they have 
nothing to lose by revolution and im- 
agine that they have much to gain by 
it, who are ready to overturn our 
present commercial and industrial 
system and take their chances, who 
are without property and without the 
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talents and the industry to acquire 
property, who desire to control the 
conditions ci labor in America by 
means of secret organizations neither 
known to the law nor regulated by 
it,” who denounce the Supreme 
Court, glory in lynch law, get up 
mobs, and do all manner of dreadful 
things, which time and space would 
fail us to repeat—of this “excessive 
and uncontrolled individualism,” de- 
clared the journal, this man is the 
“chosen representative.” 

Hear now Mr. Adams’s summing 
up of the tirades against Jefferson by 
the Federalists of New England and 
New York in 1800: “Every dissolute 
intriguer, loose-liver, forger, false- 
coiner, and prison-bird; every hair- 
brained, loud-talking demagogue; 
every speculator, scoffer and athe- 
ist, was a follower of Jefferson; and 
Jefferson was himself the incarna- 
tion of their theories.” The parallel- 
ism is didactic. The one arraignment 
is Just as true as the other—and just 
as false; and the falsehood is chiefly 
not in what is said, but in what is not 
said. The new faith of every age, 
political and religious faith alike, will 
always draw the faithless to its stand- 
ard, not because they apprehend the 
faith, but because they are tickled by 
the slights to the established, by the 
non-conformity and the idol-break- 
ing; and the new faith must pay the 
penalty of their following until it, in 
turn, becomes customary, fashion- 
able and orthodox, as Jefferson’s 
democracy became, and as many po- 
litical and social doctrines, so shock- 
ing to many respectable and proper 
folk in this year 1900, will become 
before the year 2000. 





K 
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Democracy altogether, as we un- 
derstand democracy, and as Jefferson 
understood it, was under suspicion in 
1800. It is not strange, because 
America, like the rest of the world, 
had just been witnessing the excesses 
of the French Revolution, perpe- 
trated in the name of democracy. 
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“Thenceforward the mark of a wise 
and good man was that he abhorred 
the French Revolution and believed 
democracy to be its cause. The an- 
swer to every democratic suggestion 
ran in a_ set phrase, ‘Look at 
France!’ "’ The wild and morbid talk 
of Fisher Ames at the time of Jeffer- 
son’s election is almost incredible. ‘| 
hold democracy,” George Cabot wrote 
as late as 1804, “in its natural opera- 
tion to be the government of the 
worst.” “If no man in New Eng- 
land,” he said, “could vote for legis- 
lators, who was not possessed in his 
own right of two thousand dollars’ 
value in land, we could do something 
better.” “Your people, sir,” ex- 
claimed Alexander Hamilton, strik- 
ing his hand on the table at a New 
York dinner,—‘‘your people isa great 
beast!” Jefferson, firm in his faith in 
democracy through all its rudenesses 
and crudenesses, knowing well what 
the real cause of the French Revolu- 
tion was, and what the classes and 
the forces are which most persistent- 
ly threaten free states, was almost a 
representative of the Red Terror to 
the pious parsons of New England 
and New York, who assumed that 
the people of America were “in the 
same social condition as the con- 
temporaries of Catiline and the ad- 
herents of Robespierre.” “I should 
as soon have expected to see a cow 
in a drawing-room as a Jacobin,” 
said a lady of the time; and certain it 
is that few Boston or New York par- 
lors would have been open to Thom- 
as Jefferson in 1800. Men proved in 
pamphlets, to their own satisfaction, 
that Mr. Jefferson “hated the Consti- 
tution” and was “pledged to subvert 
it.’ He would “tumble the financial 
system of the country into ruin at one 
stroke,” which would stop all pay- 
ments of interest on the public debi 
and bring on “universal bankruptcy 
and beggary.” These were the most 
respectable of his prophesied sins. 
There were few pulpits from 
which he was not denounced. “A 
literature belonging to this sub- 
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ject exists,” says Mr. Adams, “stacks 
of newspapers and sermons, mostly 
dull, and 


wanting literary merit. 
In a few of them Jefferson fig- 
ured under the well remembered 


disguises of Puritan politics: he was 
Ephraim, and had mixed _ himself 
among the people; had apostatized 
from his God and religion; gone to 
Assyria, and mingled himself among 
the heathen; or he was Jeroboam, 
who drove Israel from following the 
Lord and made them sin a great sin.” 
The accounts of the campaign given 
by Tucker in his Life of Jefferson (II, 
70-80), and especially by Randall, 
should be read, and the passages in 
the charming “Domestic Life of 
Thomas Jefferson,” by Miss Ran- 
dolph, who prints the indignant letter 
from Jefferson to Uriah McGregory, 
of Connecticut, concerning certain 
aspersions upon his common honesty 
-—the one onlysignof resentment into 
which he was stung by his swarm 
of malevolent critics. “During the 
political campaign of the summer of 
1800,” writes Miss Randolph, “Jef- 
ferson was denounced by many di- 
vines as an atheist and a French in- 
fidel. These attacks were made upon 
him by half the clergy of New Eng- 
land, and by a few in other northern 
states ; in the former section, however, 
they were most virulent. The common 
people of the country were told that 
should he be elected their Bibles 
would be taken from them. In New 
York the Rev. Dr. John M. Mason 
published a pamphlet attacking Jeffer- 
son, which was entitled ‘The Voice 
of Warning to Christians on the En- 
suing Election. In New England 
sermons against Jefferson were print- 
ed and scattered through the land.” 
jut altogether the most compre- 
hensive and vivacious summary of 
the slanders upon Jefferson in this 
memorable campaign is that by Mr. 
Parton, who devotes an entire chap- 
ter in his Life of Jefferson to “The 
Campaign Lies of 1800.” “That 
product of the human intellect,” he 
says, “which we denominate Cam- 


paign Lies, though it did not orig- 
inate in the United States, hashere at- 
tained a development unknown in 
other lands. Thomas Jefferson, who 
began so many things in the early 
career of the United States, was the 
first object upon whom the Campaign 
Liar tried his unpractised talents. 
The art, indeed, may be said to have 
been introduced in 1796 to prevent 
his election to the Presidency; but it 
was in 1800 that it was clearly de- 
veloped into a distinct species of 
falsehood. The Campaign Liar was 
hard put to it. Jefferson’s life pre- 
sented to his view a most discourag- 
ing monotony of innocent and bene- 
ficial actions,—twenty-five years of 
laborious and unrecompensed public 
service, relieved by the _ violin, 
science, invention, agriculture, the 
education of his nephews and _ the 
love of his daughters. A life so ex- 
ceptionally blameless did not give 
fair scope to talent; still the Cam- 
paign Liar of 1800 did very well for a 
beginner ;”—and Mr. Parton follows 
him through his political, personal 
and religious attacks. He tells, as 
Miss Randolph does, only much more 
fully, about Dr. Mason’s pamphlet 
and his frantic prayers ; he reports the 
sermon upon the “Claims of Thomas 
Jefferson to the Presidency exam- 
ined at the bar of Christianity,” and 
tells of the other sermons and of the 
sundry syllogisms which issued in 
assurances that Jefferson “aimed at 
the destruction of the Christian reli- 
gion.” So widely was this notion 
spread that tradition reports that, 
“when the news of Jefferson’s elec- 
tion reached New England, some old 
ladies in wild consternation hung 
their Bibles down the well, in the 
butter-cooler.”. The truth is, of 
course, that Jefferson was a reverent, 
religious man, and a Christian. “T 
am a Christian,’ he once wrote, “in 
the only sense in which Jesus wished 
any one to be,—sincerely attached to 
his doctrines in prefernce to all 
others.” He loved most warmly the 
words of Jesus; he once carefully cut 
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all of the very words of Jesus from 
copies of the New Testament, and 
pasted them together in a little book, 
which he kept and pondered. His 
firm belief in immortality and the 
great fundamental truths of religious 
philosophy appears from his letters. 
Sut he was a rational man, and held 
the same attitude with reference to 
the superstitions of the church in 
1800 that Emerson and Parker and 
Martineau have held in our own time. 
The curious thing about it all is that 
the pulpit should have fulminated as 
it did against Jefferson, while it let 
Adams alone; for, as Mr. Parton 
truly says, “there was not a pin to 
choose between the heterodoxy of the 
two candidates; indeed, Mr. Adams 
was sometimes in his familiar letters 
more pronounced in his dissent from 
established beliefs than Jefferson; he 
was by far the more impatient of the 
two with popular creeds; and as for 
the doctrine of the Trinity, he greatly 
surpassed Jefferson in his aversion to 
it.’ Of the popular doctrine of the 
person of Christ he once declared that 
“until this awful blasphemy was got 
rid of, there will never be any liberal 
science in this world.” “And yet he 
escaped anathema!” Undoubtedly 
the great reason why Jefferson earned 
such enmity from the clergy was the 
conspicuous part he had taken in the 
separation of Church and State in 
Virginia. This divorce was vehe- 
mently opposed by the clergy in every 
state. In was not until 1834 that it 
was made complete in Massachusetts ; 
and many students will remember 
how Lyman Beecher fought it in 
Connecticut. Some of the clergy, 
even in Virginia, cherished hopes of 
undoing Jefferson’s work there; but, 
said he, “the returning good sense of 
our country threatens abortion to 
their hopes, and they believe that any 
portion of power confided to me will 
be exerted in opposition to their 
claims. An:! they believe rightly ; for 
I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form 
of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
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Tyranny in every form Thomas Jef- 
ferson hated with a perfect hatred; 
and he hated religious tyranny with 
the rest. “I never will,’ he once 
wrote, “by any word or act bow to 
the shrine of intolerance or admit a 
right of inquiry into the religious 
opinions of others. On the contrary, 
we are bound, you, I and every one, 
to make common cause, even with 
error itself, to maintain the common 
right of freedom of conscience. We 
ought with one heart and one hand to 
hew down the daring and dangerous 
efforts of those who would seduce the 
public opinion to substitute itself into 


that tyranny over religious faith 
which the laws have so justly abdi- 
cated. For this reason, were my 


opinions up to the standard of those 
who arrogate the right of questioning 
them, I would not countenance that 
arrogance by descending to an expla- 
nation.” 

st > ’. 


The more violent Federalists, in 
the exceeding greatness of their rage 
against Jefferson, even conspired for 
the election of Aaron Burr, when the 
election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives, willing to make 
terms with him and thinking he 
would be more pliant to their wishes. 
Cabot and Otis, in Massachusetts, 
wrote to Hamilton, favoring this idea. 
No less a man than Marshall, then 
secretary of state, actually balanced 
between Jefferson and Burr, writing 
to Hamilton while the matter was 
pending that he had not determined 
in his own mind to which the prefer- 
ence was due. He finally concluded 
that “still greater danger may be ap- 
prehended from Mr. Burr than from 
Mr. Jefferson;” but he “could not 
bring himself to aid Mr. Jefferson,” 
to whom he had “almost insuperable 
objections.” “His foreign prejudices 
seem to me totally to unfit him for 
the chief magistracy. In addition, 
Mr. Jefferson appears to me to be a 
man who will embody himself with 
the House of Representatives. By 
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weakening the office of President, he 
will increase his personal power; he 
will diminish his responsibility, and 
sap the fundamental principles of the 
government.” How groundless this 
fear of Marshall’s was Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration well proved. The cen- 
tennial of Jefferson’s inauguration is 
also the centennial of Marshall’s ap- 
pointment as chief justice; and the 
republic cherishes, as it ever will, 
feelings of profound gratitude to him 
for that long line of judicial decisions 
and opinions by which, in that for- 
mative period, he did so much to 
consolidate our national life and 
character. But he did not, in this 
great work, find Jefferson across his 
path—-nor Madison; in the hands of 
neither was the position or power of 
the executive “weakened,” or the 
administration conducted in a man- 
ner to jeopardize or prejudice in any 
manner the true national prestige and 
integrity; whatever prejudice or 
jeopardy these suffered in those six- 
teen years came from the men who in 
1800 were talking so vehemently of 
the danger that Jefferson would “sap 
the fundamental principles of the 
government.” As to respect for the 
dignity of the presidential office, it is 
edifying to compare the courses of 
Jefferson and Marshall during the 
trial of Burr, which is done so well by 
Schouler in the following passage: 


*Marshall’s partisan resentment had not 
wholly passed away, we may well surmise, 
when Aaron Burr, bankrupt in purse and 
reputation, came in peril of the .gallows 
after the exposure of his treasonable 
Western conspiracy during Jefferson’s 
second term. If the President had urged 
on the prosecution, too eager, as it 
seemed, to crush the man who had once 
played treacherously to supplant him, 
Marshall appeared not less sedulous to 
protect the culprit. Whether upon sound 
reasoning or otherwise, the chief justice at 
Burr’s trial so laid down the law and 
strained the admission of testimony, that 
prosecutions for treason against the Union 
must since have been scarcely worth at- 
tempting, on the strength of such a prece- 
dent. And while the case was pending he 
sent a subpcena ordering the President 
himself to appear at the trial and bring a 
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certain paper with him. What process 
had the common law ever invoked to sub- 
ordinate the sovereign to the courts? 
Jefferson sustained well the dignity of his 
station as the American chief executive. 
He gave the summons no notice; he would 
not go, but informed the district attorney 
that the paper might be obtained some 
other way. Marshall was wise enough to 
press the experiment no further; and our 
Supreme Court, in a later and wiser gen- 
eration, has refused to issue mandates to 
the President of the United States, when 
convinced of its own powerlessness to 
compel obedience.” 


It should be said that Hamilton, 
during the consultations of the Fed- 
eralist leaders about throwing their 
influence for Burr against Jefferson, 
advised steadily against it. Jefferson, 
he conceded, although he called him 
“a contemptible hypocrite,” had 
‘pretensions to character.”’ He wrote 
to Bayard, “very, very confidential- 
ly,” that in his opinion Burr was “in- 
ferior in real ability to Mr. Jefferson.” 
“As to Burr, there is nothing in his 
favor. . . . He is truly the Cati- 
line of America. . ye” he 
added, in a letter to Wolcott, “it may 
be well enough to throw out a line 
for him, in order to tempt him to 
start for the plate, and then lay the 
foundation of dissension between the 
two chiefs. You may communicate 
this letter to Marshall and Sedg- 
wick.” Sedgwick’s opinion of Jeffer- 
son was that he was “a feeble and 
falseenthusiastictheorist, . . . plausi- 
ble in manners, crafty in conduct, 
persevering in the pursuit of his ob- 
ject, regardless of the means by 
which it is attained, and equally re- 
gardless of an adherence to truth.” 
It should be remembered, however, 
that Sedgwick pronounced John 
Adams “a semi-maniac, who, in his 
soberest senses, was the greatest 
marplot in nature.” He believed that 
Jefferson was “a sincere and enthusi- 
astic democrat in‘ principle.” Hamil- 
ton too admitted that Jefferson was 
“too much in earnest in his democ- 
racy;” “his politics were tinctured 
with fanaticism,” he said. The 
people generally did not have much 
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doubt about Jefferson being ‘in ear- 
nest in his democracy.” It was pre- 
cisely because they did believe this 
that violent Federalists, not so scru- 
pulous or politic as the eminent gen- 
tlemen whom we _ have named, 
actually conspired to prevent his in- 
auguration by force. The more repu- 
table sought to “make terms” with 
Jefferson, to get pledges from him to 
preserve the actual fiscal system, to 
preserve and enlarge the navy, and 
continue their friends in the offices 
they filled. Hamilton labored onthese 
points. “Coming out of the Senate 
Chamber one day,” Jefferson writes, 
while the presidential election was in 
suspense in Congress, “I found 
Gouverneur Morris on the steps. He 
stopped me and began a conversation 
on the strange and portentous state 
of things then existing, and went on 
to observe that the reasons why the 
minority of states was so opposed to 
my being elected were that they ap- 
prehended that (1) I would turn all 
Federalists out of office, (2) put down 
the navy, (3) wipe off the public debt ; 
that I need only to declare, or author- 
ize my friends to declare, that I 
would not take these steps, and in- 
stantly the event of the election 
would be fixed. I told him that I 
should leave the world to judge of the 
course | meant to pursue by that 
which I had pursued hitherto, believ- 
ing it to be my duty to be passive and 
silent during the present scene; that 
I should certainly make no terms, 
should never go into the office of 
President: by capitulation, nor with 
my hands tied by any conditions 
which would hinder me from pursu- 
ing the measures which I should 
deem for the public good.” When 
the report of this declaration of inde- 


pendence spread, there doubtless 
spread with it declarations galore 
that the “contemptible hypocrite’’ 


was secretly resolved to 
offices and wreck 
the country; and in this  con- 
nection the study of the actual 
condition of the finances under his 


loot the 
the finances of 
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administration and the comparison 
of his attitude toward the civil ser- 
vice with that of present day admin- 
istrations become didactic indeed. 
But the more violent and less repu- 
table, we say, were not content to 
talk about pledges and concessions ; 
they talked about guns, and were 
never going to permit a man so men- 
acing to law and order and all good 
American institutions as was Thomas 
Jefferson to take his seat in the presi- 
dential chair. The general facts are 
of course well known; but it is even 
yet profitable to read the details as 
given by Randall in his Life of Jeffer- 
son (II, 602, etc.)and elsewhere. Sur- 
veyving with Randall the whole course 
of Jefferson’s opponents toward him 
during that memorable campaign, no 
just and sober man can withhold his 
Amen to this final word of his: 


“If men have a right, as moral beings 
and patriots, to violate the spirit of the 
institutions under which they live, to sub- 
vert or bring to an end the constitution of 
their country, to invite a resort to civil 
war, rather than surrender some technical 
advantage with which the letter of the law 
chances to clothe them, in an unanticipated 
contingency, to ‘rule or ruin,’ then the 
conduct of the Federalists was moral and 
patriotic on this occasion; otherwise it 
was not. And when we take their own 
showing of the character of the presi- 
dential candidates, the real ground of their 
insuperable hostility to Jefferson, we 
have a still further specimen of the politi- 
cal morals and real political doctrines of 
the ultra-Federal leaders. These were the 
men who railed as much at the want of 
integrity, as the want of knowledge, in 
popular constituencies!” 


The impartial historian, as well as 


the loving biographer, passes the 
same severe judgment. That Mr. 


McMaster, who in his second volume 
treats the campaign of 1800 so fully, 
is impartial, that he does not strain 
points at any rate to do justice to 
Jefferson, appears from the fact that 
he gives more space in his pages to 
reporting the vehement talk of the 
Republicans against the Federalists 
than to that of the Federalists against 
the Republicans; but he character- 
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izes the advice of the ultra-Federal- 
ists in Congress in favor of the sup- 
port of Burr against Jefferson in the 
following plain terms: 


“Advice of this kind was to be expected 
from the people and the press, but not 
from the men whose duty it now became 
to choose a President. The Federalists 
had been defeated by eight electoral votes. 
They were cut off by the Constitution 
from every possible hope of electing 


their men. They had nothing to do 
but to choose between Jefferson and 
Burr. There was no occasion for any 


constitutional difficulty; the path for them 
to take lay right before them. No man of 
either party doubted, or pretended to 
doubt, that the wish of every Republican 
was and had been to make Jefferson the 
next President. Had the Federal repre- 
sentatives in Congress, therefore, been the 
honest patriots they pretended to be; had 
their dread of rebellion been real, and not 
the idle trumpery of a heated campaign, 
they would. when the time came, every 
man of them, have repaired to the House 
of Representatives and promptly voted for 
Thomas Jefferson. But these Federalists, 
who for eight years had been accusing the 
Republicans of seeking to introduce the 
revolutionary principles of France, now 
attempted, from pure political malice, to 
involve the country in a civil war. Their 
first plan was to hinder any election, and 
leave to the Senate the duty of electing the 
Chief Justice, or some senator, President 
till Congress met again, or till a new elec- 
tion could be held by the people. Their 
second plan was to elect Aaron Burr.” 


And what followed all this hysteria 
and malice, invocation of dread 
spectres and prediction of the mob? 
What was the sequel? “An adminis- 
tration,” as Schouler justly describes 
it, “peaceful, progressive and popu- 
iar beyond all precedent,”—especially 
strong and successful just where the 
direst disaster had been foreboded, in 
the management of the finances of the 
country. “The policy of this remark- 
able administration,” writes this ad- 
mirer of Jefferson, “was at once and 
steadily successful in winning the 
people; and the prestige of enthusi- 
asm became irresistible when con- 
joined with the prestige of success. 
An executive, neither the instrument 
of others nor a betrayer of trusts, we 
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may regard Jefferson as the genuine 
personator of that to which France's 
First Consul presented contempora- 
neously the counterfeit,—a leader of 
the common people in the direction 
of their best desires.” 

This verdict is not simply that of 
Jefferson’s admirers. The historians 
are harmonious. Mr. Morse, in his 
volume on Jefferson, in the American 
Statesmen series,—and neither the 
series as a whole, nor Mr. Morse’s 
volume in particular, will ever be ac- 
cused of making admiration of Jeffer- 
son its forte,—uses terms almost 
identical. Mr. Schouler, in the pas- 
sage quoted, is writing of a time mid- 
way in Jefferson’s second administra- 
tion, just before the troubles with 
England. Mr. Morse is writing of the 
close of his first administration, when 
the campaign for his reélection ap- 
proached. Everything, he says, “re- 
dounded to his good fame and popu- 
larity.” The nation felt ‘comfortable 
and good-natured amid the broad 
visible facts of the passing time. 
Were not expenses curtailed and 
taxes reduced, and debts _ being 
rapidly diminished? ...Had_ the 
country been for many years past so 
free from irritation and anxiety grow- 
ing out of foreign affairs? .. . Had 
political kindliness ever before per- 
meated the nation as it did to-day? 
Four years of prosperity and tran- 
quillity left little room for discontent 
with the government. Amid such in- 
fluences political opposition pined 
and almost died. The Federalist 
party shrank to insignificant dimen- 
sions; indeed, since it flourished 
chiefly in a narrow locality, and was 
largely recruited from those peculiar 
spirits who seem to be by nature mal- 
contents and grumblers, it seemed on 
the verge of becoming rather a fac- 
tion than a party. 

The indorsement of primary inter- 
est and significance, however, was the 
indorsement by the nation at the 
time. In the election of 1804, which 
made Jefferson president for a sec- 
ond term, 176 electoral votes were 
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cast; of these, Jefferson received 162, 
and his opponent 14. 
ok 

And how did it all look after half 
acentury? The middle of the century 
found another . great struggle for 
freedom and _ equality gathering 
head and another political revolution 
impending. It found Abraham Lin- 
coln thinking on the Illinois prairies, 
and feeding his thought on Thomas 
Jefferson,—who, he declared, appeal- 
ing to Jefferson in one of his strong 
arraignments of slavery in 1854, “‘is, 
and perhaps will continue to be, the 
most distinguished politician of our 
history.” It was with Jefferson that 
he fortified, himself in his denuncia- 
tions of the Supreme Court, which in 
those days of the slave power had be- 
come the great bulwark of conserva- 
tism, compromise and cowardice. 
For Jefferson in his day had encoun- 
tered the superstition which it suits 
certain classes in certain times to en- 
courage about the courts; and his 
“imputations upon the judiciary” 
were one thing which the circum- 
cised New York and New England 
Federalists liked to cast in his teeth. 
Jefferson would hear nothing of the 
infallibility and  indefectibility of 
courts; he knew that they were 
neither more nor much less likely to 
err than presidents or senates. “You 
seem,’ he wrote to one, only six 
years before his death, “to consider 
the judges as the ultimate arbiters of 
all constitutional questions—a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, and one 
which would place us under the 
despotism of an oligarchy. Our 
judges are as honest as other men, 
and not more so. They have, with 
others, the same passions for party, 
for power, and the privilege of 
their corps. Their maxim is, ‘Boni 
judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem,;’ 
and their power is the more danger- 
ous as they are in office for life, and 
not responsible, as the other func- 
tionaries are, to the elective control. 
The Constitution has erected no such 
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single tribunal, knowing that, to 
whatever hands confided, with the 
corruptions of time and party, its 
members would become despots. It 
has more wisely made all the depart- 
ments co-equal and co-sovereign 
within themselves. 

Lincoln never tired of appealing to 
this strong utterance of red-blooded 
common sense, especially in his great 
debates with Douglas; and he rang 
the changes on it to the more effect 
by appealing with it to eloquent facts 
in Judge Douglas’s own legal career. 
To Jefferson the new Republican 
party appealed and dedicated itself, in 
its Philadelphia platform of 1856, 
which declared “in favor of restoring 
the action of the Federal government 
to the principles of Washington and 
Jefferson ;” and to Jefferson, Lincoln, 
in 1859, the year before his election, 
paid one of the highest tributes ever 
paid, pronouncing Jefferson the great 
pioneer and prophet of those princi- 
ples to which his own life was de- 
voted. To Henry L. Pierce and 
others who had invited him to be 
present at the celebration of Jeffer- 
son’s birthday, in Boston, in April, 
1859, he wrote: 


“Bearing in mind that about seventy 
years ago two great political parties were 
first formed in this country, that Thomas 
Jefferson was the head of one of them and 
Boston the headquarters of the other, it 
is both curious and interesting that those 
supposed to descend politically from the 
party opposed to Jefferson should now be 
celebrating his birthday in their own 
original seat of empire, while those claim- 
ing political descent from him have nearly 
ceased to breathe his name everywhere. 

“Remembering, too, that the Jefferson 
party was formed upon its supposed su- 
perior devotion to the personal rights of 
men, holding the rights of property to be 
secondary only, and greatly inferior, and 
assuming that the so-called Democracy of 
to-day are the Jefferson, and their oppo- 
nents the anti-Jefferson, party, it will be 
equally interesting to note how complete- 
ly the two have changed hands as to the 
principle upon which they were originally 
supposed to be divided. The Democracy 
of to-day hold the liberty of one man to 
be absolutely nothing, when in conflict 
with another man’s right of property; 
Republicans, on the contrary, are for both 
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the man and the dollar, but in case of con- 
flict the man before the dollar. 

“T remember being once much amused 
at seeing two partially intoxicated men en- 
gaged in a fight with their great-coats on, 
which fight, after a long and rather harm- 
less contest, ended in each having fought 
himself out of his own coat and into that 
of the other. If the two leading parties 
of this day are really indentical with the 
two in the days of Jefferson and Adams, 
they have performed the same feat as the 
two drunken men. 

“But, soberly, it is now no child’s play 
to save the principles of Jefferson from 
total overthrow in this nation. One would 
state with great confidence that he could 
convince any sane child that the simpler 
propositions of Euclid are true, but never- 
theless he would fail, utterly, with one who 
should deny the definitions and axioms. 
The principles of Jefferson are the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society. And yet 
they are denied and evaded, with no small 
show of success. One dashingly calls them 
‘glittering generalities... Another bluntly 
calls them ‘self-evident lies.’ And others 
insidiously argue that they apply to ‘su- 
perior races.’ These expressions, differing 
in form, are identical in object and effect— 
the supplanting the principles of free gov- 
ernment, and restoring those of classifica- 
tion, caste and legitimacy. They would 
delight a convocation of crowned heads 
plotting against the people. They are the 
vanguard, the miners and sappers of re- 
turning despotism. We must repulse them, 
or they will subjugate us. This is a world 
of compensation; and he who would be no 
slave must consent to have no slave. Those 
who deny freedom to others deserve it not 
for themselves, and, under a just God, can- 
not long retain it. All honor to Jeffer- 
son—to the man who, in the concrete pres- 
sure of a struggle for national independ- 
ence by a single people, had the coolness, 
forecast and capacity to introduce into a 
merely revolutionary document an ab- 
stract truth, applicable to all men and all 
times, and so to embalm it there that to- 
day and in all coming days it shall be a 
rebuke and a stumbling-block to the very 
harbingers of reappearing tyranny and op- 
pression.” 


Another half century has passed, 
and the centennial of the election of 
Jefferson has come; and the republic 
still knows, as Lincoln knew, and 
Jefferson, that, whatever dangers 
threaten it, no serious dangers 
threaten from any tendencies or ef- 
forts of the plain people. The lesson 
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of the Jefferson centennial is the les- 
son of faith in the people and in de- 
mocracy. One of our great journals 
published the other day an article on 
the danger of Imperialism. Such a 
danger, it said, is possible ; but it does 
not spring from growing armies nor 
the extension of our sway over sub- 
ject or dependent peoples. The 
transition from a republic to an em- 
pire has been through periods of 
anarchy. The common people be- 
come lawless; if democracy has not a 
government strong enough to put 
down the mob, the mob overthrows 
democracy; and Napoleon is better 
than Robespierre. A list of strikes 
and labor troubles in America was 
given; and the warning was sounded 
that a suitable number of such things 
might provoke the “man on horse- 
back.” 

Lincoln and Jefferson would have 
told this journal that a survey of his- 
tory shows that the cause of the de- 
cay and overthrow of republics has 
not been that which it assigned, but 
almost without exception the gradual 
and fatal growth of oligarchies, of po- 
litical corruption incident to the 
growing power of privileged classes, 
and of the injustice and oppression 
thereby inflicted upon the common 
people, which have brought their in- 
evitable results. Greece, Rome, Italy, 
France and England tell one story. 
The workingmen, the common peo- 
ple, may sometimes commit excesses ; 
they often do commit gross excesses 
—we have had too many instances of 
it in America. But a glance at the 
list given by this reactionary journal 
—with the same spirit and purpose as 
those of the New York and New 
England Federalists who stood pitted 
against Jefferson in 1800—shows that 
in hardly a single case was the orig- 
inal and inciting wrong on the part of 
the common people. The case of 
Homestead is referred to in a manner 
implying that the lawlessness there 
was all upon the part of the working- 
men, and unprovoked. But all fair 


men know that the Homestead cor- 
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poration, acting in Mr. Carnegie’s 
absence under Mr. Frick, was guilty 
of the greater lawlessness, by organ- 
izing as it did a private army to make 
war upon the strikers; Mr. Carnegie 
has himself frankly conceded the mis- 
take and wrong. We turn back to the 
files of this same journal for its dis- 
cussion of the affair at the time, in 
1892, when it had no partisan ends to 
serve. .It was then able to do even 
justice and,-blaming the workingmen 
as they deserved for their excesses, to 
say also: “The Carnegie works have 
disregarded the public welfare, if not 
the public’s rights. If they have not 
been the aggressors, they have pro- 
voked the aggression. They planted 
an armed stockade in the midst of a 
perfectly peaceful community and 
brought into the community armed 
mercenaries from abroad. Who fired 
the first gun is a matter of dispute— 
the Pinkerton men say the mob 
fired it; the newspaper reports say 
the Pinkerton men fired it. It is 
doubtful whether even a judicial in- 
vestigation will determine the ques- 
tion. But history will hold primarily 
responsible for the tragedy which fol- 
lowed the challenge and threat in- 
volved in bringing a paid and private 
soldiery upon the scene.” We find 
the following passage also in one 
of the journal’s editorials in 1892, 
inspired by the facts at Homestead: 
and it is no less true in 1900: 


“We believe in democracy—that is, self- 
government. We disbelieve in aristocracy 
—that is, government by the best. We 
believe that the blunders of self-govern- 
ment are worth more to the world than 
the wisdom of aristocratic govern- 
ment. Democracy, having al- 
ready gained control of church and state, 
is struggling for the control of industry 
also. It struggles blindly, as Demos al- 
ways struggles. It strikes out wildly, in- 
juring others and itself in its ill-directed 
efforts at control, as it always has done. It 
is miscounselled, misguided, misruled, even 
in its half-conscious efforts to acquire 
rule. But its real demand is not merely 
for more wages or less hours, but for a 
real share in the rulership of the world’s 
industry, as it already shares in the ruler- 
ship of schools, churches, states. The 
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effort to maintain the labor union is an 
effort to acquire power. The effort to 
break up the labor union is an effort to 
dispossess of power. It is for this reason 
that the workingmen are more determined 
to maintain their labor union than their 
rate of wages. The fight for ‘recognition’ 
is not the unmeaning fight it sometimes 
appears to be. It is Demos struggling to 
get his hand on the industrial sceptre 
And this great movement is no more to 
be measured by the lawless acts .of vio 
lence which accompany it, and which 
really retard it, than the uprising oi 
democracy could have been measured by 
the futile Wat Tyler’s rebellion, or the 
Protestant Reformation by the excesses of 
the Anabaptists in Germany, the Icono- 
clasts in Holland, or the anti-popery 
rioters in London.” 


It is true that there is much law- 
lessness in this country to-day ; but it 
is not true that the most conspicuous 
and dangerous lawlessness is among 
the workingmen and the common 
people,—as it was not true that the 
real foes of the American republic in 
1800 were among the followers of 
Thomas Jefferson. It is profitable 
for all of us to remember in this cen- 
tennial year, whatever our several po- 
litical opinions and whoever our 
presidential candidate, that campaign 
of vilification and frenzy, compared 
with which the worst suspicions and 
abuse current in this present presiden- 
tial year are slight indeed. It is profit- 
able torememberthe horrors of the old 
Federalists and the rest—exceedingly 
reputable and proper people—at the 
thought of the election of Jefferson, 
whose presidency they were sure 
meant the fall of the republic and the 
crack of doom; and to remember that 
no arguments which they hurled 
against him helped so much to elect 
him as those which depicted him as 
the prince, of anarchy, and the great 
American democracy as all ready to 
resolve itself into a mob. Our own 
time has its own dangers; we shall 
doubtless make our own mistakes ; but 
Jefferson’s great figure rises in timely 
and salutary prominence to warn us 
to keep out of ghost-land and not to 
repeat the mistakes of a hundred 
years ago. 
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Photograph by Herbert Randall. 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


From the portrait at Yale College, painted by Trumbull in 1821. 


See article on“ An Early Writer of New England Travels.” 





